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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


The Holy Year Begins 


O the Catholic mind the event of greatest moment in 
the immediate present is the inauguration, on the 


second of this month, of that special year of prayer, 
action and sacrifice which the Head of Christendom has pro- 
claimed to commemorate the nineteenth centenary of our Re- 
demption. That two-thirds of the human race should be still 
in ignorance of that stupendous fact and untouched by its 
benefits, that, of the rest, only about one half should belong to 
the one visible fold of Christ, and that, of those so blessed, 
such multitudes should profit so little from that grace,—these 
facts fill the believer, not with discouragement, for God must 
have His way in the end, but with wonder that His way should 
be seemingly so unlike ours, and with resolution to be less 
unworthy of the greatness of his privilege. In the address 
to his new Cardinals on March 13th the Holy Father, after 
enumerating the causes of the world’s distress,—the dangers 
which threaten us “because of mutual threats, conflicting in- 
terests; because of the inadequacy and often contradictory 
nature of remedies proposed and adopted; because of unjust 
and exaggerated nationalism, the supreme contradiction of 
that brotherhood of men and peoples which cannot find a 
vital root and sufficient nourishment save in the prescrip- 
tions, inspirations and practices of Christian charity’’—alludes 
again to the anti-God campaign in Russia and elsewhere, so 
strange a response to the love which prompted the Incarna- 
tion, so ominous a foreshadowing of the coming of Anti- 
christ. ‘“The enemies of all order,” he said, “are turning 
their most violent attacks against God, and against religion— 
principally against the Catholic religion and the Catholic 
Church,” thus showing that they recognize in Catholicism the 
strongest defence of the Christian order that they desire to 
destroy. The Holy Year is the Church’s answer to this chal- 
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lenge of Antichrist, but the success of the answer, in the 
ordinary course of Providence, will be proportionate to the 
zeal of the faithful. 


Religion and the Worker 


HE summary of the widespread atheist propaganda char- 

acteristic of our time, which appears elsewhere in this 
issue, should serve as a useful stimulus to those who are still 
wondering whether the Pope’s call has any meaning for them, 
whether the Christian faith is more in peril now than it ever 
was, and whether they can go on with safety using the 
privilege of their Christian heritage without stirring a finger 
to secure and enlarge it. For although, as suggested, the 
multiplication of all these ‘‘anti-God” projects may be to some 
extent atheistic “‘window-dressing,” designed to win further 
support by the display of growing strength, they are already 
in actual operation in Russia, Spain and Mexico, and, we can- 
not doubt, they will find a more and more ready response 
amongst those whom the iniquities and defects of the in- 
dustrial regime, itself Godless, have deprived of their due 
share of liberty, leisure and adequate livelihood. And at 
any rate they represent far-sighted and far-reaching co- 
ordinated planning in furtherance of their single aim—to 
dispossess the “Haves” in favour of the “Have-nots,”—of 
which there is little sign amongst those who are the object 
of their campaign. The swarming millions of the world’s 
misery, could, by their mere numbers, overwhelm the 
material forces opposed to them and, if they did not 
secure their own happiness, at least involve all in a 
common destruction. At present they are kept in check, not 
so much by organized power and wealth, as by the spiritual 
strength of religious belief, the all-pervading imponderable 
faith in God, the Creator and Father, the Judge and Re- 
warder, still surviving amongst great numbers of the poor. 
Hence, as the Pope indicates, their hostility against religion 
“the opium of the people,” the one influence that has hither- 
to checked, and will finally defeat them. Hence, too, the 
natural anxiety of the Vicar of Christ to uphold the Faith, 
and to rally his flock to the defence of what is more precious 
than anything the world can offer—their eternal salvation. 
But it is important to realize in what that defence principally 
consists: it consists in restoring, both to individual and 
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social life, those Christian principles the abandonment of 
which has provoked the attack: it consists in Christians dis- 
sociating themselves, clearly and vigorously and permanently, 
from that organized, if blind, injustice which has created 
the proletariat and doomed the great majority of the world’s 
workers to a precarious and unhumane existence. The claims 
of the service of Mammon, in other words the desire not 
merely for livelihood but for riches, have in too many cases 
taken precedence of the primary rights of the worker to a 
human existence. He must henceforth be assured, as far as 
Catholics can assure him, that religion has no part or share 
in this exploitation. 


Tolerance of Bolshevism 


E has been openly betrayed by his own class, even 
H when that class was in power. The late Labour Govern- 
ment stands discredited for ever by its refusal, for some 
hidden political reason, to give any help or even sympathy 
to the brutally-oppressed labour-slaves of Russia ; and so little 
is the cause of Christian justice at the heart of the present 
overwhelmingly-Conservative “National” Government that all 
its relations with the Soviets are ruled merely by considera- 
tions of trade. So long as he gives orders and pays his 
debts, or promises to pay, Antichrist may work his will on 
the hapless Russian masses. It is true that, because lately 
he has ventured to ill-treat half a dozen British employees, 
the Government has nerved itself to speak quite sharply to 
the Bolshevik, but, as for any formal, consistent and constant 
resistance to a system that aims at overthrowing Christian 
civilization, no British Administration seems to have enough 
Christianity to adopt it. On the other hand, the Pope’s lead 
has been followed by many religious bodies in England, 
which do realize that God’s interests come before those of 
trade or politics, and, on March 15th last, the President of 
the National Council of the Evangelical Free Churches called 
upon his following to protest against the anti-religious forces 
at work in Russia. Nevertheless, one of his audience ob- 
jected to his outspoken denunciation on grounds which show 
a singular misunderstanding of the Christian position, and 
perhaps explain the lukewarmness of so many nominal 
Christians on its behalf. This singular “Protestant” main- 
tained that the Soviets, apart from methods, had as much 
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right to try to eradicate religion as believers had to abolish 
atheism. Atheism was the established religion in Russia, 
and was therefore officially subsidized and encouraged, just as 
Christianity was in Christian countries. Let us, therefore, not 
be intolerant and one-sided, and alienate the great Labour 
party which sympathizes with Russia. To do the Free 
Churchmen justice they repudiated this reasoning with vigour, 
but it shows the lengths to which the principle of private 
judgment and the repudiation of belief in a fixed standard 
of morality are apt to lead. The speaker seemed to think that 
the morality of the Ten Commandments, which of course 
is not specifically Christian, cannot rightly be insisted on 
for every member of the human race; whereas it is only that 
morality which has made and keeps the race human. The 
Soviets are bound by it, the Japanese are bound by it, be- 
cause it is the expression of the “natural law” implanted 
in the soul of man by his Creator. The pagan world, which 
knew nothing of its formulation in the Decalogue, testified 
to it and was judged “inexcusable” by St. Paul, since it acted 
contrary to its knowledge. The Christian’s abhorrence of 
the Bolshevik’s denial of the Commandments is the natural 
reaction of reasoning mankind against influences which would 
drag it down below the level of the brute. Yet the Bolshevik 
found an apologist, one only, to be sure, in a gathering of 
professing Christians. And even in the Established Church 
there is a “Crusade” in his favour! 


President Roosevelt 


N a very true sense the recent accentuation of the depres- 

sion in the United States by a universal run on the banks 
and a consequent suspension of payments, lent force and 
significance to the assumption by Mr. Roosevelt of the great 
office of President. Instead of the captious and critical op- 
ponents, which every party leader must expect in the other 
side, he found the whole nation looking to him for guidance 
in the crisis and prepared to follow his lead. And his in- 
augural speech, in its frank analysis of the country’s financial 
mismanagement and in its bold demand for dictatorial powers 
to deal with it, showed that the hour had found the man. 
Using language that no one but the Pope had dared to use 
before, he denounced the selfish ideals and practices of the 
Mammon-worshippers, which had reduced the richest country 
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in the world to spectacular poverty, and promised a reform 
of the banking system, which should end dishonest specu- 
lation with other people’s money. The rest of his programme 
showed him aware of the connexion between unemployment 
and the selfish pursuit of wealth, aware of the harm that 
industrial concentration does to agriculture, of the need of co- 
operation with foreign peoples, of the need—which Reuter’s 
Agency failed to report—of reliance upon God. The Presi- 
dent has got the powers he asked for, and at first will natur- 
ally be preoccupied with setting his own house in order. 
But when he turns to international affairs, we have good 
reason to hope that so enlightened a man will surpass his 
immediate predecessors in his appreciation of what his 
country can do to establish world-peace. The abstention of 
the United States from the League of Nations, modified 
though it be by a multitude of “unofficial” activities in con- 
nexion with it, has done more to keep it from ‘natural de- 
velopment than any other single cause. As an acute American 
observer has recently said—‘“‘the reasons which induced Japan 
to quit the League Assembly are the same as those which 
prevented us [Americans] from joining that Assembly” 
(The Commonweal, March 15th): those reasons, as the 
context shows, mainly springing from the desire to preserve 
a free hand in international affairs. Yet by originating the 
Kellogg Pact America has already proved her readiness to 
limit national sovereignty to a very large extent, and the 
step from that instrument to membership of the League 
would seem both logical and short. The League could en- 
dure with equanimity the, let us hope, temporary defection 
of Japan, were it counterbalanced by the permanent adhesion 
of the States. Wilson failed by taking too much for granted: 
Roosevelt has everything given him. 


America and Arms Embargo 


HE President should have no difficulty in getting from 

Congress the power to limit or forbid arms-traffic to 
nations violating the Kellogg Pact, an authorization already 
approved, on January roth, by the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. There is a natural tendency in the States to resent 
sweeping Federal restrictions, and that feeling has hitherto 
blocked American ratification of the Geneva Convention of 
1925. But a man who can challenge, as he has done, the 
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monarchs of international finance will not shrink from the 
might of the armament firms. And his hand will be strength- 
ened by a recent declaration of prominent American sociolo- 
gists, Catholics and others, calling for the use of international 
boycott in restraint of war, a measure urged by our late 
Ambassador to the States, Lord Howard of Penrith, in a 
Times letter last November. The time has long gone by 
when America can disclaim, as President Jefferson did in 
1793, any interest in the justice of quarrels maintained by 
American munitions. His successor would not subscribe to 
the following Presidential statement: 


Our citizens have been always free to make, vend and 
export arms. It is the constant occupation and liveli- 
hood of some of them. To suppress their callings, the 
only means perhaps of their subsistence, because a war 
exists in foreign and distant countries in which we have 
no concern, would hardly be expected. It would be hard 
in principle and impossible in practice. 


Secretary Stimson, of the late Administration, has repeatedly 
declared that America, signatory of the Kellogg Pact, is con- 
cerned with its violation, and will recognize no changes in 
territorial status brought about by that violation—a practical 
abandonment of that doctrine of neutrality on which Jeffer- 
son relied. The new President is not likely to return to the 
old unethical view. 


Back to Potsdam? 


HROUGH the German elections on March 5th, con- 

ducted under conditions wholly unfair to the opposition 
parties, Herr Hitler’s following, naturally enough, grew. 
greatly in numbers, the average increase in the various dis- 
tricts being 25 and 30 per cent; but the other parties, ex- 
cept the Communists, firmly held their ground; with the 
result that the Chancellor, with only 44 per cent of the 
electorate behind him, would still have to rely for a majority 
on the Nationalists, if he intended to rule in ordinary Par- 
liamentary fashion. But he too has demanded quasi-dic- 
tatorial powers—‘‘a blank cheque for four years’—and will 
probably get it. Our interest in these domestic politics of 
Germany is confined to their repercussions on the interna- 
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tional situation and on the welfare of religion. Germans 
must be free to rearrange their constitution as they please: 
they will doubtless fashion the sort that suits them. A year 
ago the triumph of Hitler would have meant the wrecking 
of the whole European peace-structure, still lacking a sound 
basis and many needful details: to-day, strange to say, his 
advent to power has not caused much apprehension in France 
nor noticeably damaged the prospects of peace. For the 
victorious Powers, mindful it may be of the tale of the 
Sibylline books, have finally made up their minds that it is 
impossible to keep Germany any longer under the punitive 
restrictions of the Versailles Treaty. The little progress 
made towards European settlement during the past fourteen 
years has been due to the naive notion that a defeated nation 
can be convinced by defeat that it deserved its fate and 
must expiate its misdeeds. Now, with Germany acknow- 
ledged as on an equal footing with her conquerors, there is 
a chance of framing a negotiated peace to replace the im- 
posed one, of making a friendly revision of a Treaty which 
can no longer be enforced by arms, of getting rid of the 
obsession that security in our modern world can be really 
based on military preponderance, of killing Prussianism by 
appeal to law. It will not be easy at this late hour to :take 
the course Pope Benedict advocated in 1917, but now there 
is no choice. By their delays, half-heartedness, jealousies 
and insincerities, the victors in the war have brought it about 
that Germany is now the arbiter of peace: and this Germany 
is not altogether the Germany that was defeated. It can 
insist on radical disarmament, on a universal extension of 
demilitarized frontiers, on a just treatment everywhere of 
racial minorities, on a share in the modern system of man- 
dates; or, if misled and mismanaged, it may prove once 
again the focus of militarism. Herr Hitler, a man no doubt 
of infectious eloquence and magnetic personality, would yet 
have little significance, if he had not behind him many mil- 
lions of Germans anxious once more, not necessarily for 
“Deutschland ueber Alles,” but for that “place in the sun” 
of which they think they have been unjustly defrauded. It 
will need much patience, much statesmanship, a thorough 
change of heart and broadening of view, to still the incipient 
sabre-rattling already heard in some quarters, and to turn 
all this ebullient material into good Europeanism. 
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The Folly of Excess 


UT not all these qualities together will succeed if the 

Chancellor has not the strength and insight to forbid 
the Jew-baiting which his wilder followers are indulging in, 
and to modify that violent campaign against Communism, 
a creed which, in so far as it is a mere economic theory, may 
best be met by argument. Convictions are not killed, 
but rather spread, by terrorism; on the other hand, if they 
lead to treachery against the State and an appeal to foreign 
aid to subvert it, the State has no choice but to meet 
force with force. It is no doubt their parade of internation- 
alism, and especially their connexion with the Soviets, that 
has brought on the German Communists their practical dis- 
franchisement. Men who decry and despise the Christian 
virtue of patriotism have already forfeited their citizenship 
and cannot be surprised if the State takes them, so to speak, 
at their word. But nationalism unqualified is as vicious an 
extreme as Godless internationalism, and only Christianity, 
rightly understood and sincerely practised, can keep the 
balance. And only Christianity can change those social and 
industrial conditions which press so hardly on the worker 
and foster Communism. The German Bishops have already, 
denounced the unChristian elements in Herr Hitler’s original 
programme, and we may count on German Catholics, one- 
third of the nation, and always a political force to be 
reckoned with, to do their utmost to keep the new Govern- 
ment on the paths of sanity and peace. 


From Chivalry to Chemicals 


N spite of Japan’s recalcitrance and the reluctance of the 

League to deal with it properly, a last effort is likely to 
be made by the four chief European Powers, on the initiative 
of the British Prime Minister, to achieve at last some tangible 
measure of disarmament. Notwithstanding the reckless Jingo 
Press, the opinion of the world, stimulated perhaps by the 
object-lesson afforded by Japan, and by the similar stupidities 
in South America, is hardening against war. The over- 
whelming vote in the Oxford Union against fighting ‘for 
King and Country,” although offensively expressed, indicates 
the growth of a conviction amongst the young generations, 
which might otherwise be supposed to be captivated by the 
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adventure of war, that its changed conditions and procedure— 
the mechanical butchery of the defenceless, the poisoning 
of air and water, the infection by disease-germs, which will 
surely characterize the next major war,—have deprived the 
process of all chivalry and romance. The vote, echoed and 
emphasized by similar decisions at Manchester, Cardiff and 
Glasgow, serves to show the existence of at least a gentle 
breeze, wafting the coming generations on the way to peace. 
These various youthful groups may not all hold the Catholic 
doctrine of the possibility of a really just war, a war to which 
“conscientious objection” would be wrong, or they may be- 
lieve, with Cardinal Von Faulhaber, that, in view of its 
modern concomitants and results, a really just war is now im- 
possible. At any rate, their debates have served a good 
purpose, if they have aroused public attention to the radically 
changed character and methods of war, and the resultant 
need of changing our views of it. These young men know 
war only from hearsay, but the testimony against it, borne 
by those who have first-hand knowledge, is naturally stronger 
still. On March 2oth at Geneva, a Committee of ex-Service 
men, representing fifteen nations, presented a petition to the 
Disarmament Conference in favour of “acts” rather than 
“pacts,” the actual and immediate scrapping of provocative 
engines of war, as a sign of that moral disarmament, on 
which peace must finally rest. The four permanent Council 
Powers—Britain, France, Germany, and Italy—on whom de- 
pends the stability of the League and the responsibility of 
carrying out its decisions, need all the support which public 
opinion of this sort can give them. In fact, the time seems 
to have come for a repetition of that world-wide appeal for 
a substantial measure of disarmament which started the Con- 
ference on its way, over a year ago. The “Churches” ‘to 
which Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Lansbury have recently 
turned for help, can do much: the Church can do more. 


The Catholic Land Movement 


E are grateful to the President of Oscott for making 
our periodical the medium for his lucid and inspiring 
explanation of the principles and aims of the Catholic Land 
Movement. It is important to note that he reckons the Move- 
ment as a work which has a legitimate claim on Catholic 
beneficence, at least in its earlier stages. Also, that its 
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ultimate aim is “subsistence” farming, the settlement of 
Catholic families in groups for mutual moral support and 
encouragement, with a church or chapel as centre of their 
social life. And finally that he does not discountenance 
other forms of land-settlement that have been suggested, 
settlements on a financial co-operative basis which shall aim 
at paying their way from the start. They are outside the 
specific scope of the present Catholic Land Movement but 
not antagonistic to it. And, indeed, any plan that success- 
fully repopulates the countryside is worthy of support, both 
for general and for Catholic reasons. Undoubtedly in the 
green deserts of England, Ireland and Scotland there is room 
for every plan. The difficulties under which industrialized 
agriculture—production for the home or foreign market—lies 
is shown by the new Government Marketing Bill, which offers 
protection at home to those producers who have organized 
their particular industry under a Marketing Board. If this 
means the elimination of the unnecessary middleman, the 
consumer may benefit: otherwise he is in danger of being 
exploited by anything savouring of a monopoly. The re- 
striction of production in order to keep up prices is only a 
shade less unseemly than the destruction of products for the 
same end. 


Wrong Views on Land-tenure 


E do not know the religious standing of a paper pub- 

lished in Glasgow called The /rish News: if it is not 
Catholic, then we have no special concern with what it 
teaches. But, as in a leaflet reprinted from its pages, as well 
as in the text of a recent issue, it puts forward a view of the 
land-question which is not Catholic and bases it upon an 
“Historic Declaration by a Great Priest,” unnamed, Catholics 
may be misled concerning its orthodoxy. The “Great Priest” 
is obviously Dr. Edward McGlynn, an American cleric whose 
advocacy of the land-heresies of Henry George caused him 
ultimately to be excommunicated; a fact not mentioned in 
The Irish News. After the publication of “ Rerum No- 
varum,” in which George’s theories about property in land 
were authoritatively refuted, Dr. McGlynn made an edifying 
recantation, and was reconciled to the Church. Thus to claim 
Catholic support for Henry-Georgeism on the strength of 
Dr. McGlynn’s condemned opinions is, to say the least of it, 
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disingenuous. The “Single Tax’ theory is in itself a mere 
economic view; urged on the grounds that private property 
in land is unjust, it becomes heterodox and untenable by 
Catholics, but it still lingers on amongst Socialists. Zhe 
Irish Rosary for January prints in parallel columns the 
specific errors of Henry George and the teaching of Pope 
Leo which contradicts them, whilst in our own pages for 
May, 1929, Father J. B. McLaughlin, O.S.B., ve anaes 


fallacies at greater length. 





A Scandal in High Life 


S we write these lines there is going on a few streets 

away an entertainment, harmless, as such things go, in 
itself but vitiated and degraded by its object, viz., the ‘‘Mal- 
thusian Ball,” intended to raise funds for the International 
Birth-Control Movement. And this entertainment is under 
the patronage, not only of many “leaders of fashion” who 
think that such association is no blemish to their good name, 
but also of a member of the royal family. Royalty in this 
country has won and kept the respect of the citizens by 
exhibiting a high ideal of family life, by maintaining an 
entire aloofness from party politics, and by withholding all 
recognition of “shady” practices and persons. It is un- 
fortunate that in this case such decent reserve has not been 
kept up, and that such patronage should be given to a move- 
ment, which finds its natural home and development in Soviet 
Russia, but which all true Christians hold as grossly im- 
moral. The Westminster Catholic Federation have sent a 
protest against the scandal, and Christian periodicals, Catho- 
lic and Protestant, have joined in lamenting it; but, alas! 
those who are thus promoting a direct assault on the sanctity 
of married life can shelter themselves behind non-Catholic 
ecclesiastical approval. It was an evil day for Anglicanism 
when a majority of its Bishops asserted the morality of Birth- 
Prevention in certain circumstances: it betokens no good to 
the institution of Royalty that one of its members should 
be so ill-advised as to share in such equivocal propaganda. 
The promoter of the Ball speaks of the Royal Lady as braving 
“social ostracism,”—an absurd phrase in such a connexion. 
What, unfortunately, the Royal Lady’s example will do will 
be to embolden other ladies, not royal, to join without shame 
the ranks of the immoralists. 
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Literary v. Moral Values 


HE recent death of an eminent man of letters, George 

Moore, has prompted the usual wrong assessment of 
values to which this deChristianized age is so prone. The 
dead /ittérateur was praised chiefly as an exquisite stylist, 
who spent his life in perfecting his prose till he gained an 
infallible sense of le mot juste. He wrote and re-wrote 
his books with the aim of attaining as beautiful a vehicle 
for his thought as he could. And he did succeed in pleasing 
the literary taste of the cultured. But none of his eulogists 
gave much attention to the substance of his message. It is 
as if they said—‘‘the meat may or may not be putrid, but the 
sauce—ah! how delicious” It is as if they judged the worth 
of a person by his elegant clothes; as if, in reality, fine 
feathers made fine birds. Most of our literary criticism con- 
cerns itself with form, because our literary critics have no 
fixed standard of truth or morality by which to judge sub- 
stance. It does not matter what a man, or woman, says, pro- 
vided they say it with charm and wit. Even Catholics do 
not always understand that the first recommendation of a 
book or a person is accord with morality. Here, for instance, 
is a chance estimate, taken from an American Catholic 
journal, of the autobiography of a notorious libertine not 
long dead—“Certainly [his autobiography] has pages that 
would have made Casanova blush,” [one would then expect 
some condemnation of such writing, but no: the writer pro- 
ceeds to palliate it] ‘‘yet there are critics who do not scruple 
to compare it favourably with Rousseau’s Confessions.” This 
plea in condonation of filth means, in plain English,—“‘it is 
worse than the work of one noted purveyor of obscenity but 
not so bad as that of another.” And elsewhere in the Catho- 
lic Press in the States, we have come across apologies for 
the unspeakable Proust and for different members of the 
Dublin “Liffey School” of impuritans. Too often, indeed, 
do we meet with this muddled mentality, which is doubtless 
due to overfree contact with the Godless world without using 
the prophylactics that the Faith provides. We live, here and 
in the States, in such a poisonous miasma created by the 
secular Press, that we must at times get our heads into a 
supernatural atmosphere if we are to escape contagion. 

















THE CATHOLIC LAND MOVEMENT 
POLICY AND PROGRESS 


N the March number of THE MONTH, an Editorial Com- 
[e= suggests that, in view of certain Press criticisms, it 

is time for the Catholic Land Movement to justify itself. 
Though with some knowledge of the Movement and position 
in it, I hesitated at first about undertaking that justification. 
The Movement itself consists mainly of five different branches 
or Associations, which function in the following areas ;—the 
parent Association in Scotland, established by the Rev. Dr. 
McQuillan, which served as a model for the Southern and 
Midland Associations in England, and indeed prompted their 
existence ; and the two later offsprings of the English move- 
ment in Manchester and Liverpool respectively. While each 
of these Associations is independent in its organization, all 
five agree in their general aim. Moreover, a certain unity of 
action and outlook is secured by the joint publication of a 
common periodical, Zand for the People, a quarterly maga- 
zine established and edited by Dr. McQuillan. Still another 
bond linking them together is the annual meeting of repre- 
sentatives from the Committees of the Associations which 
has been held for the past two years at Oscott College. There 
is also a Standing Joint Committee, selected at the annual 
meeting of the Committees, whose business it is, through its 
Secretary, to note anything occurring in public life or in the 
public press that may have a bearing on the Land Movement 
and to take any action that may help to forward the cause. 
It chances that I have been elected President of the Catholic 
Land Movement Associations for the present year and thus 
may perhaps take, as addressed particularly to myself, the 
courteous but pertinent questions of the Editor. Accord- 
ingly, whilst doing my best to answer them, I must, at the 
same time, premise that my reply to the criticisms detailed 
in THE MONTH does not in any way commit any particular 
Association to views expressed. We are all agreed in our 
general aim, which is thus set forth in the Constitution of the 
Midland Association—‘‘to encourage Catholics to settle on 
the land and to work it agriculturally, the land to be owned 
and managed at the earliest practicable date by the holders 
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on an individual family basis, as far as possible in com- 
munities of land workers and craftsmen.” But, while all 
accept this as their ideal, each Association is at liberty to work 
towards its achievement along the lines which seem best to 
itself. This being understood, I shall now try to reply to 
our critics. 

The first objection suggested is the economic one—Can the 
Land Movement be made to pay, or is it to be another burden 
on the already sorely-tried charity of the Catholic com- 
munity? I am tempted to answer this question by asking: 
Should Catholics expect it to pay? Is it necessary, before 
Catholics can be invited to support a ‘Catholic charitable 
work, that it should be proved to be what is ‘known as a 
“sound financial investment?” When Father Bans and 
Father Hudson appealed to the Catholic public for money to 
launch their Rescue Societies, I do not think that in their 
appeal they can have promised that the work would shortly 
be self-supporting. Even now when these Societies are many 
years old and receive considerable help from Government 
funds, they still largely depend on Catholic charity. And 
tightly so—and no Catholic who can afford it would dream of 
refusing any help he could give to them. Now, the Catholic 
Land Associations are also undertaking rescue work, the 
rescuing of Catholic manhood from a life of idleness and 
degradation. His Grace the Archbishop of Birmingham in his 
recent Lenten Pastoral insists on the fact that the guardian- 
ship of the moral law is the concern of the Catholic Church. 
For this reason the members of the Catholic Church cannot 
remain unmoved when thousands of their fellow-Catholics 
are doomed by inexorable economic conditions to remain 
without work. Catholic youth must be “rescued,” so as to 
save their morals, just as Catholic infants must be “rescued” 
to save their faith, for of themselves they are equally help- 
less. I doubt if people generally recognize the gravity of the 
Unemployment problem in this country. Many consider that 
it is merely a temporary state of things, due in most part to 
the disturbance of industry caused by the war. In reality, 
those who are best able to judge and who have the moral 
courage to speak the truth, know that, no matter how industry 
may revive as a result of Conferences or other influences, 
it will never again be able in England to absorb all the 
thousands that are now rejected by it. A fair estimate, 
considering the present size of our population, is that at least 
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a million wage-earners will never again find their liveli- 
hood in industrial concerns, but are doomed to remain idle 
pensioners of the State. The economic aspect of this fact 
is terrible enough, but not nearly so terrible, to a Catholic, as 
the moral question it involves. A million men, debarred by 
the social conditions of their own country from leading a 
natural life! ‘Man was born to labour as the birds to fly.”’ 
But these will be permanently handicapped in the all-im- 
portant business of their eternal salvation, for idleness is a 
deadly corrosive of moral fibre. Henry VIII., whom none 
would consider a rigid moralist, wrote, ‘“Idleness is chief 
mistress of vices all,”’ and he had every opportunity of know- 
ing. We who have to listen to the tale of these unfortunate 
men when they make application to be taken on the farm, can 
witness to the reality of this moral decay. Therefore, for 
their soul’s sake as well as for their bodily welfare, they must 
be freed from conditions that lead to destruction. 

The Editor further states that there are “more urgent 
claims on Catholic finance in the shape of churches and 
schools.”” It is not easy to question this statement without ap- 
pearing to say something rash, and contrary to Catholic feel- 
ing and experience; I am afraid he has invited me to tread 
on very delicate ground indeed; I must pick my steps very 
carefully or the devout will have me tied to the stake and call 
for faggots to be brought. But may it not at least be sug- 
gested that, in estimating the relative necessity of any Catho- 
lic activity, it is difficult to lay down any absolute standard 
of values that will be valid for all times? Times and countries 
and circumstances all vary, setting different obstacles in the 
path of the Church’s progress, and calling for different action 
to remove them. The Bishops who rule the Church of God 
are the divinely appointed judges of what that action shall 
be, and because this is the responsibility of the Bishops, the 
Catholic Land Associations are careful to seek the approval 
and patronage of their Lordships before seeking to establish 
themselves in any diocese. This approval and patronage has 
in no case been refused. Before one accepts, as universally, 
true, the statement that church building and school build- 
ing are always the most essential activities of the Catholic 
Church, one should, I think, reflect that the Faith was never 
stronger in Catholic hearts and the moral life of the believers 
more vigorous, than in the first century of the Christian era 
when Mass was said in the Catacombs, and neither churches 
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nor schools so much as existed. Even at the present moment, 
there are countries in the world where a vigorous Catholic 
life flourishes, but which have no Catholic schools, as we 
generally understand them. My own personal experience is 
also somewhat to the point. For twenty-seven years of my 
priestly life I have been engaged, as military chaplain, in 
places where there were no Catholic schools for the children 
of the Catholic soldiers, and where the priest was personally 
responsible for teaching the children their Faith and pre- 
paring them for the Sacraments. I do not think that these 
children were, as Catholics, in any way inferior to the child- 
ren brought up in Catholic schools. Moreover, in the matter 
of church building, surely it is possible for both priest and 
people to be extravagant and to build more expensively than 
their needs demand or than they can afford to maintain. It 
goes without saying that we can never build a dwelling worthy 
of the Blessed Sacrament, but we can often lay an intolerable 
burden of debt on a congregation by unwise building, and so 
prevent them from supporting other Catholic activities. 

In the first days of the Church, the great social crime of 
the civilized pagan world was slavery, with all its attendant 
evils, and this the Church had to overthrow before she could 
fulfil her mission. She fought it by insisting that all men, 
bond and free, are brothers in Jesus Christ. The social crime 
of this modern pagan industrial civilization is Unemployment, 
the denial of work, and, from one aspect at least, this is a 
greater sin, if possible, against the dignity of Christian man- 
hood than slavery. The slave did have part and portion in 
the social state of which he was a member, but the unem- 
ployed man is a social incubus and an outcast. The State, up 
to the present, holds out no hope to him of ever being able 
to reinstate him into the ranks of free citizenship. All 
remedial measures that have been suggested are merely de- 
signed to secure him occupation, for a time, not the chance of 
a livelihood or the prospect of being again a self-respecting 
and responsible member of society. One cannot easily forget 
the Christmas message that the Prime Minister broadcasted 
to the unemployed. After sympathizing with their sad state, 
he called on every one listening to him to be “kind to the 
unemployed” and to try and find some little job for them to 
do to relieve the tedium of their idleness. He illustrated the 
sort of thing he had in mind by quoting the example of a 
friend who distributed old rope-ends which the rejected of 
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England might pick to pieces so as to make string-bags 
of them! When the secular State is so bankrupt of any 
policy of relief, is it not time for the Christian Church to put 
forward her social ideal? Indeed, it seems to me to be a 
unique opportunity for the Catholic Church to win a hearing 
from millions out of reach of her dogmatic teaching. In 
the first century, pagans were won to Christ by the practical 
examples of her moral teaching more than by the exposition 
of her articles of faith. ‘See how these Christians love one 
another.” The majority of modern Englishmen, pagan for 
the most part, hold dogma highly suspect; they consider it 
either as juggling with words barren of underlying realities 
or as bigotry pure and simple. They look to find philan- 
thropy (the only form of charity they understand) in any 
form of religious belief before they will consider its claims 
to their serious attention. A strong Catholic movement for 
relieving the desperate lot of the unemployed, would win 
tremendous sympathy for the Church in this country. Now, 
all who can speak with authority are agreed that the only 
possible solution of this unemployment question lies in the 
land. Looking at the matter, then, from the point of view 
of the spread of Catholic influence, the question seems to me, 
not whether the Catholic Church can afford to support a Land 
Movement, but rather whether, in view especially of the 
attack on religion in the world, the Catholic Church can afford 
to neglect it. 

However, there may be, and probably are, many to whom 
the Land Movement does not appear as a necessary Catholic 
charitable activity, and they will remain unmoved by the 
arguments I have set forth. They may not commend the 
movement as good in itself and suitable to the present needs 
of the country, but they view it rather as an economic question 
than as a religious need. To those of this way of thinking 
it is essential that the Land scheme should be on a sound 
financial basis and not what they might choose to call the 
dream of a visionary. What are the financial prospects of 
the Land Movement? 

I say “prospects” advisedly, for the Movement is still in its 
infancy, and it would not be fair to judge of its future pos- 
sible success solely by the results it has already achieved. 
Here it is opportune to correct one of the many miscon- 
ceptions of the Movement. It is a misnomer to speak at the 
present moment of the “land colonies” or “land settlements” 
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as though such were already in existence. Zhe Catholic 
Land Associations possess no land colony or land settlement. 
Such farms as are being worked by the Associations are of 
the nature of 7raining Farms and not colonies or settlements. 
The reason for this I will now explain. 

The most common objection to the Movement is one that is 
said to be the considered opinion of the “expert.” He is said 
to maintain that it is impossible to take a townsman and teach 
him to cultivate the land, with profit, within a reasonable 
time, and therefore the Movement will never be able to 
remedy the congestion of the towns and so is doomed to 
failure. Now this, if it be true, does reach down to the root 
of things and certainly would make the whole Movement into 
an absurdity. Therefore, the first business of the Land As- 
sociations must be to prove in a practical way that it is 
possible to make a landsman out of a townsman within a 
reasonable time, and therefore their first activity must be the 
establishment of training farms. 

With regard to this “expert” objection, one frequently 
finds that it contemplates quite a different business from any- 
thing that the Associations are attempting to do. Farming 
as it is commonly practised in England to-day is “industrial 
farming,” #.e., producing food to sell to a middleman, who 
for a consideration will pass it on to the man for whom it has 
been produced, j.e., the consumer. But the farming we have 
in mind is “subsistence farming,” #.e., farming primarily to 
grow one’s own food and consume it oneself. Our purpose 
is to show that it is possible for an able-bodied townsman with 
good-will and industry to learn within a year or two how to 
win subsistence for himself and his family from the land. It 
is therefore hardly pertinent criticism to say we cannot do 
a thing, f.e., teach industrial farming, which we are not 
attempting to do and which, moreover, we do not even wish to 
do. But, though no “expert” had spoken, it would still 
remain the first duty of any sound Land Movement to begin 
by organizing a system of training for its candidates. This 
training is the present occupation of the various Associations. 

Therefore it is manifestly a little early to judge finally 
whether or not the Land Associations are going to be a 
financial success. We can speak about the prospects of the 
training farms. In their case we have every confidence that, 
apart from the initial outlay necessary to pay for the first 
year’s rent, the cost of “ingoing,” the stocking of the farm 
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and the support of the men for the first months until the 
land begins to make returns, all of which costs should ,be 
born by the charity of more fortunate Catholic brethren, the 
training farm will easily be self-supporting and may easily 
produce a surplus which will be used in helping to establish 
another training centre or in settling the trained men on the 
land. Once the men are settled on the land in holdings of 
their own, there is no question of whether the scheme will 
pay or not. The prosperity of Belgium and France is largely 
due to the existence of a small-owning, self-supporting 
peasantry, and the men and the soil of England are as good 
as any in Europe. 

The next question to be answered is, How are the men to 
be got on to the land when the training period is past? What 
scheme have the Land Associations to offer that will deal with 
this? Frankly we have not yet decided on any definite course 
of action. First things come first, and we are at the moment 
engaged in proving that townsmen can be trained to land 
work. It is a little too much to expect of any new movement 
that it should, Minerva-like, attain full stature immediately 
after birth. We have spent eighteen months of hard work 
in getting people to take the “gospel of the land” seriously, 
and we are only now beginning to set our principles ‘into 
practice. However, though we have no settled plan, we have 
not lost sight of the need to find places forthe men. At the 
present moment two branches of the Midland Association 
are in course of formation, and I believe they are going to 
direct their activities specially to this end. Moreover, in 
this matter of settlement, one must take into consideration 
that the Government of the country, willy nilly, will be forced 
before long to take up an active agricultural policy. The 
demand for such a policy is increasing day by day, and it 
will have to be satisfied. Then men already trained will 
reap the advantage of their training. There is a leaflet, 
recently published by the Birmingham Branch of the Distri- 
butist League, which demonstrates, in figures that cannot be 
questioned, that men could be settled on holdings of their 
own at a cost of £22 a year /ess than the country is now 
expending in Unemployment pay. With the growth of in- 
terest in the land, this information will win a wider circu- 
lation, and will create a demand for some action to be taken 
on the lines suggested in the leaflet. 

However, let me return to the critics. I understand that an 
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experiment has been made recently to work a farm with men 
only half-trained on one of the Associations’ farms and with- 
out the help of any very effective direction. Because the 
experiment has not been a complete success, some are decry- 
ing the Land Movement—which is of course plain silliness, 
In another case, the critics declared that there was so little to 
show in the way of results after many months’ work. They 
failed, however, to take into account the fact that the land 
was in very bad condition when the Association took it over 
(beggars cannot often be choosers) and there was not enough 
capital to spend on stocking it properly. When people are 
pestering you to “stop talking and do something,” and when 
hopeless and hungry men are beseeching help, one is not in 
the mood to act with full circumspection. If, however, care 
be taken that the farm is in good heart, and enough capital 
be got together to stock it according to its full possibilities of 
production, with a capable farmer in charge, there is no 
doubt that a training farm in full production will pay all the 
expenses of running it. 

There remain for discussion only a few minor points of 
criticism. Some of our critics misconceive entirely both the 
cause of the dullness of rural life and the nature of our re- 
action to it. Rural life has been dull, not because it cannot 
have cinemas, motor buses and wireless—it can and does—but 
because the virtue has gone out of it. Social life, even 
recreation, has a moral basis. It depends on the existence 
of social justice and charity and on a social focus, all of 
which have been notably absent from the modern English 
countryside. 

It is of the very essence of our proposals that we are to 
set up the kind of society in which social life will flourish 
naturally. We are providing for the development of social 
justice and charity, and, as the focus of the true Christian 
village, for the establishment of chapels housing the Blessed 
Sacrament. Let me repeat that the aims of the Catholic 
Land Movement are to place Catholic families on the land in 
communities of land workers and craftsmen. It is these 
things that provide social life and recreation, not the dubious 
material of wireless and cinema; otherwise there would be 
no lonely people in London. 

We insist on a spiritual orientation for the obvious reason 
that men and women, starting to reverse the social tendency 
of centuries, will not have an easy task. They need and de- 
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serve all the support and comfort that religion can give them. 
But this is not to expect them to become recluses; em- 
phatically and designedly the reverse. There is every 
reason to suppose that the social life of such communities 
will compare very favourably indeed with that of the London 
suburbs. 

In regard to the suggestion that the Cistercians, with their 
age-long tradition of land work, would be better suited to 
train land workers, as indeed they do at Roscrea in Tipperary, 
I do not doubt that they would. But we have only one or two 
Cistercian Houses here, and they are enclosed. We cannot 
ask them for that sort of aid, although we have received very 
generous help from the Order and they are interested in the 
Movement. And here I should like to express publicly our 
gratitude not only to them but to other Religious Orders that 
have given us help, in many cases when I am afraid they 
were not well able to afford it; the Benedictines of Prinknash 
and many convents of nuns, Benedictines, Carmelites, Sisters 
of St. Paul, Sisters of the Poor Child Jesus, Poor Clares, 
Dominicans, and others. They have given us courage to 
go on with the work, and in addition to material help they are 
aiding us constantly with their prayers. 

Such, then, are the aims and policy of the Catholic Land 
Movement as I apprehend them. It will be obvious that they 
are both religious and economic and not exclusively either 
the one or the other; they are thus by nature adapted to 
satisfy the two great needs of our country to-day. There 
are, I believe, other Land Movements afoot, also under Catho- 
lic control, which approach the problem more particularly 
from the economic angle and do not profess any special 
interest in the religious side of the question. They 
apparently are based on the view that one cannot ask for 
financial support for any land scheme, unless one can promise 
a financial return in interest on the money invested in .the 
undertaking. These views are not the views of the Catholic 
Land Associations, nor have the Associations as such any 
special interest in these movements, except to wish them well 
in so far as their efforts may tend to relieve the distressing lot 
of the Unemployed. Finally, I must repeat that no branch of 
the Associations is to be held responsible for what I have 
written; it is entirely my appreciation of the Catholic Land 
Movement, formed, it is true, on much that I have learned 


from the Council of the Midland Branch. 
JAMES DEY. 
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John White, buyer of Chantry lands, Mayor of London (b. circa 1500, d. 1573), 
and John White, last Catholic bishop of Winchester (1510—1560). 

HE story which we are about to unfold illustrates 

the sharp contrast of conduct and motives, which 

may have been common enough at the Reformation, 
among members of the same family, when they had to make 
a vital choice between their conscience and their interests. 
It is the story of two brothers, or rather, a characteristic 
episode in the life of each of them under Queen Mary and 
Queen Elizabeth; one became Mayor of London, the other 
Bishop of Winchester. They had the same family traditions, 
the same home, the same parents, even the same name and 
surname, both being called John White; for it was not un- 
common during the Middle Ages for two brothers or two 
sisters to receive the same name at baptism. Sordid interest 
made one a supporter of the new religion, conscience made 
the other a confessor of the faith. 

If heredity explains a man by his ancestors, we can find 
explanation enough of the career of the elder brother in the 
business activities of his Farnham ancestors, the alternate 
Johns and Roberts which at every succeeding generation in- 
creased the fortunes of their house; from Robert White who, 
grown rich through commerce, acquired a neighbouring 
manor in 1438, and another Robert who was a merchant of 
the staple of Calais in 1465, to our John White, “Knight, 
Alderman, Citizen and Grocer of London.” 

At an age when young men squander whatever money they 
can spare in frivolous pursuits, John White showed a prudent 
and thrifty turn of mind. He cannot have been much more 
than twenty when in the year 1522 he began investing his 
savings soundly in good property and took the lease of the 
most valuable building in Farnham, the Corner house on 
the site of the present National and Provincial Bank, at a 
rent of 32s. a year. In 1544 he rented some more land 
at Runfold at 8s. a year. Between those two deals which we 
discovered by accident, an amount of other property came his 
way no doubt, but his chance to become a landlord on a big 
scale arose when for the second time, an Act of Parliament was 
passed in the first year of Edward VI., abolishing chantries, 


* “ Register of Wm. of Wykeham,” Vol. II., p. 393. 
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colleges, free chapels, hospitals, fraternities, guilds and 
stipendiary priests in England and Wales. The Act of 1545 
had remained inoperative through the death of Henry VIII., 
but keen buyers had not missed the warning and when the 
chantry lands were put up for sale, John White with the help 
of a certain Stephen Kyrtone, merchant of the staple of Calais, 
was able to find more than four hundred pounds of ready 
money for the purchase of some of them, then a very large 
sum, about £7,000 to-day. It has been our good fortune to 
come across the manuscript, now in private hands,! which re- 
cords the sale of the many church lands and houses which fell 
into the hands of John White and his associate. The list, 
when we transcribed it, occupied twenty foolscap pages of 
close writing: 

Know you [says the preamble] that for the sum of 
£407 7. 0. of legal English money placed in the hands 
of the treasurer of our Court of Augmentation for our 
use . . . and by the advice of our beloved uncle and 
counsellor, Edward Duke of Somerset, we have given to 
John White of London, grocer, and Stephen Kyrtone, 
merchant of the staple of Calais, the following lands 
and premises. 

The long list of the various properties follow, divided into 
fourteen groups. First came the lands and houses belonging 
to the Farnham chantry, both in the little town and in the 
surrounding villages, a list of great interest to the local his- 
torian because of the minute information it gives about those 
properties, their areas, position, uses, occupiers, value. Then 
follow the names and particulars of other lands and houses 
belonging to other chantries, and each time, like the chorus 
of a hymn to the power of money, the sacred formula “in 
consideration of the above sum” is repeated, as it were be- 
tween the verses. Merely through the force of repetition, 
the grotesque Latin of the Edwardian lawyers attains nearly 
to eloquence. The number of houses and lands bought at 
one swoop by one man, leaves one breathless. 

The Farnham chantry had been estimated to be worth 
£185 5s. 4d. The sum paid by White and Kyrtone covered 
the purchase of a good deal more property. Some meadows 
at Ash were included in the sale. Their rent had ensured 
the annual celebration of a Mass for the souls of the donors 


* It is now in the possession of H. Philipson-Stow, Esq., of Farnham. 
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in the parish of Aldershot. John White, who was to be buried 
in that very church, became the owner of the meadows, and 
thus robbed the church of its endowment and the dead of their 
prayers. 

Leaving the neighbourhood of Farnham, the deed takes 
us now to London. In South London John White acquired 
twelve properties, shops, cellars, dwelling-rooms, stables, 
gardens, all given once by some benefactor for the celebration 
of annual services, and for the support of the parish of St. 
Andrew, Undershafte. 

Add to this again a hostel or hospital called “le Ramme,” 
with the buildings and gardens attached to it, all situated in 
Westsmythefield, London. These had been meant for the 
support of one priest in the parish of the Holy Sepulchre 
outside Newgate, London, and for the celebration of anni- 
versary services. John White and Stephen Kyrtone, their 
heirs and successors were granted also this property “to 
have, to hold, and to enjoy’—‘tenendum, habendum et 
gaudendum.” 

That is not all. Four hundred pounds went a long way in 
1548. They purchased also for John White a messuage 
and tenement, with shops, cellars, rooms, curtilages and gar- 
dens, situated in the parish of St. Stephen in Walbrooke; 
these had been, until then, the property of the “ffrowicke 
Chaunterye,” founded in the parish church of St. Mary le 
Bow (de arcubus) in London. 

The list is not yet complete. The same sum gave White 
and Kyrtone the long lease of properties once belonging to 
the Monastery of St. Osithe, in Essex, and let by John 
Vyntener, the Abbot, to Hugh Saunders, Rector of St. Mary 
Matselone outside Algate in London. One of them consisted 
of a house and garden, twenty-seven perches in length, with 
an average breadth of five perches and a half. It was situated 
between the Church of St. Mary and the road to “Stebunhithe 
Church in Middlesex.”” The other piece of property, let to 
Hugh Saunders by the same Abbot, was a meadow of two 
acres and a quarter called Lathomme, at Strotford-atte-Bowe, 
in the parish of Stebunhithe, and this meadow completed 
at last, the long list of the new possessions of John White 
and Stephen Kyrtone. 

John White lived for twenty-five years afterwards, and 
managed to have, to hold and to enjoy, his messuages, curti- 
lages, gardens, shops, meadows, cellars and enclosures, not 
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only under Edward, but under Queens Mary and Elizabeth, 
and in order to keep them, was, no doubt, in turn, a fervent 
Catholic and a staunch Protestant. Of the after career of 
John White—soon to become Sir John—we should like to 
possess some of those typical details which make history alive. 
Did he again come forward as a buyer, four years later, when 
the goods of the Farnham parish church were put up for 
sale? Did he buy at bargain prices, some of those red and 
yellow silk hangings described in the church inventory, or 
the handsome set of crimson velvet vestments sprinkled with 
gold, the gift of Harry Horyn, or—for the sake of its family 
associations—the set of white damask vestments given to the 
church by his own father, Robert White? Some of them 
could have been cut into fine clothes for Dame Katherine, 
his wife; the copes would have made gorgeous bed covers, 
and the hangings would have provided a suitable decoration 
for his grand house in London against the time when he 
would become Lord Mayor. For John White could not fail 
to rise in the world: he became sheriff in 1556 and Lord 
Mayor in 1563. Life gave him all the rewards he wanted: 
title deeds and robes of office. 


His younger brother, also named John, born in 1510 or 
1511, graduated at Oxford in 1529, entered the Church, 
and at thirty became Warden of Winchester College which 
he ruled for fourteen years. Consecrated bishop of Lincoln 
in April, 1554, he was translated to Winchester in July, 1556, 
after the death of Gardiner. The facts of his career can 
be found elsewhere, and we shall confine ourselves to one 
episode of his life. It is enough for our purpose to remember 
that while his brother was busy acquiring real estate under 
Edward VI., John, Warden of Winchester, was making his 
first acquaintance with prison, being kept in the Tower be- 
tween March, 1550, and June, 1551. His suffering for the 
Faith, as well as his great abilities, led him under Mary to 
the important See of Winchester. The accession of Eliza- 
beth to the throne was not, for him, as for many others, the 
signal for a change of religious convictions: on the contrary, 
the funeral of Queen Mary gave him an occasion to affirm 
his, and the sermon he delivered at that funeral, is that de- 
cisive episode to which we have alluded. 

We wish the readers to judge for themselves. Most Pro- 
testant writers speak of John White, of his character and 
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abilities, in contemptuous terms; they estimate that that 
funeral oration was a piece of blundering insolence, and, in 
particular, that his scriptural text about live dogs and dead 
lions was intended as an insult to the reigning queen. 

This is a false impression which we think a few quotations 
from his very long sermon, will dissipate. In the circum- 
stances this sermon seems to us a brave deed, bravely done, 
and, let us add it, justifies the assertion of Christopher John- 
son, that the bishop was an eloquent as well as a strong 
speaker. 

What were the circumstances? Mary had died on Nov- 
ember 17, 1558. Her body was taken to Westminster Abbey 
with great pomp on December 13th, and the duty of preach- 
ing at the funeral the next day, devolved on John White. 
During the four short weeks which had elapsed since Mary's 
death, it had become exceedingly clear that Elizabeth 
favoured the new religion and intended to resume the title 
of Supreme Head of the Church in England. William Cecil 
was her secretary: an ominous fact. Much was known, more 
was rumoured ; officially, however, Elizabeth was not yet com- 
mitted to an anti-Catholic policy, and everything seemed still 
in the balance. On the other hand, the Catholics were 
the immense majority of the nation; if only clergy and faith- 
ful resisted the Protestant laws, these would be inoperative. 
But bewildered by the successive religious changes of the 
last three reigns, perhaps frightened by the violence of ex- 
tremists, awed by the power of the crown, they were too ready 
to temporize, to wait, to hope and to acquiesce. 

This was the parting of the roads. John White resolved 
to speak strongly and clearly. His audience of courtiers, 
gorged with Church spoils, ready—having changed their reli- 
gion twice—to change it a third time, might not heed his 
words. But on account of the solemnity of the occasion, they 
would be heard by all the Catholics of the land, priests and 
faithful, a clear lead, a clear warning and an example of 
fearlessness. He realized, no doubt, the offence he could not 
fail to give to those noblemen and to the Queen herself. 
He foresaw and accepted the conclusion. He had tasted of 
prison life before and knew that this time he risked not only 
his bishopric, not only his liberty, but possibly his life; and 
yet, as he said, ‘Now that I speak among them that be mighty, 
I will be bold with them in such things as it behoveth them to 
hear, and it is hurtful for me not to speak.” 
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He chose as a text the words of the Ecclesiasticus, “I can 
commend the state of the dead above the state of the living, 
but happier than them both is he that is never born.” To his 
hearers it soon became evident that his text had been selected 
not so much because it allowed him to praise the dead, as 
because it gave him an opportunity to warn the living and 
to say all that he felt it was his duty to say. 

After a few preliminaries he quoted the words of Christ 
about Judas: ‘Better it had been for that man if he had never 
been born,” and his meaning became plain: Judas was a 
traitor. ‘“‘Whereof we infer, to have a being is not evil, but 
to be, as indeed Judas was, a traitor to his Maker, that is evil. 
To be born in Christ’s Church and not to abide therein; to 
promise and not to perform; to promise penance here and 
not to practise; to hear the truth and not to believe; to be 
daily taught and never to learn; ever to be warned and never 
to beware; that is horrible, execrable, cursed and damnable. 
I am born into this world to this end, to serve God and to be 
saved. I shall be damned, not because I was born, but 
because I served not (God). I come into this world to wit- 
ness with the truth . . . but I impugne the truth and ad- 
vance falsehood; I was regenerated and by a solemn vow 
became a member of Christ’s Catholic Church and have since 
divided myself from the unity thereof and I am become a 
member of the new Church of Geneva; reformed by penance 
I am now relapsed again to sin and dwell stubbornly therein. 
Mark my end, Right Honorable, and what shall become of 
me. I shall in the end be damned everlastingly . . . be- 
cause I have wilfully departed out of the Catholic Church 
wherein I made my first profession.” 

William Cecil, and with him all those noblemen who had 
in turn accepted the six articles of Henry VIII., the Book 
of Common Prayer of Edward VI., had again piously at- 
tended Mass under Queen Mary, and before she was buried 
were already turning towards Geneva, could, with reason, 
see in the bishop’s words, a personal and terrible indictment. 

The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass which followed the sermon, 
gave occasion to the bishop, both to rebuke blasphemers and 
to make his own profession of Faith in the Real Presence “in 
time of divine sacrifice both in heart and utter gesture, we 
reverence and adore the same flesh in substance altho’ in- 
visibly in the sacrament, which we shall see in the latter day 
visibly coming in the firmament.” 
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In the second part of his discourse he explained how the 
dead Queen could be esteemed happy, “‘because the dead in 
heaven are not subject to so many crosses and calamities as 
the living,” but in the midst of his praise of Queen Mary, 
he again reverted to his main theme and warned his listeners 
that for those who die in rebellion against the Church “the 
indignation, the scourge, the vengeance of God with con- 
fusion and damnation everlasting is powred on them." He 
did not fail to describe the Queen’s Christian death, but some 
of his praise of Mary must have sounded bitter to Elizabeth, 
in view of her own intentions. “Mary,” he said, “remember- 
ing herself to be a member of Christ’s Church, refused to 
write herself head thereof. . . She could say: How can 
I, a woman, be head of the Church, who, by Scripture, am 
forbidden to speak in the Church?” 

It is in order to explain his strong language that he intro- 
duced the quotation about the live dog and the dead lion, 
which has been seized upon by Protestant writers and twisted 
into an insult to Elizabeth. He gives that sentence a mean- 
ing that was very far from new: “The live dog,” he says, 
“is the lively preacher that dares to speak, while the dead 
lion is the man of great dignity and vocation, who dare not 
open his mouth, such as the ministers of Christ’s Church 
whom the Holy Ghost has placed there to instruct, to rule 
and govern the Church. Who being by God placed to give 
warning when the enemy cometh, if they see the wolf to- 
ward the flock, as at this present, I warn you, the wolves 
be coming out of Geneva and other places of Germany, and 
hath sent their books before, full of pestilent doctrines . . . 
if the bishop should not give warning, but for fear or 
flattery . . . give occasion to the wolf to enter and devour 
the flock . . . then should he be mightily scourged.” 

His discourse ended with a courteous address to the living 
Queen and a wish that she might have a prosperous reign and 
“see the sons of her sons and peace in Israel.” This perora- 
tion, however, could hardly suffice to pacify Elizabeth, if 
she had already resolved to do those things denounced by 
the outspoken bishop. ; 

As a contrast another sermon comes to our mind, preached 
that one, by Gardiner, at Farnham, with the object of paci- 
fying the people, rightly offended by the taking down of the 
images. Not to state the doctrine of the Church did the 
bishop speak, but merely to commend earnestly obedience to 
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the King. His audience was not terrifying, yet he hesi- 
tated and waited a long time in the pulpit before starting his 
sermon. What an unpleasant sight is a frightened man; 
how comforting to come across a fearless bishop such as 
was John White. 

We know what followed: the bishop was at once confined 
to his house and although he was released for a short time, 
he was removed to the Tower in June, 1559, perhaps because 
of his complaint of the unfairness of the proceedings at the 
Conference held at Westminster Abbey, or, according to 
another account, because he told the lords of the Council 
that “he would not tolerate in his Church this new mode 
of officiating, as it was heretical and schismatic.” 2 

The end of the two brothers was as dissimilar as their 
lives. One lived many years, honoured, rich, successful. The 
inscription on his memorial tablet, which we saw in the parish 
church of Aldershot, assures us that “he departed with a 
willing mind, committing his body and soul to the Eternal 
God.” This inscription, composed by himself and engraved 
during his life-time, does not include any request for prayers, 
and he was soon forgotten by his heirs; neither Dame 
Katherine, his wife, nor any of his sons and daughters ever 
troubled to fill in the date of Sir John’s death which he had, 
perforce, left in blank. 

As for John the Bishop, being ill, he was allowed out of 
the Tower in July, 1559, and “was dismissed to Mr. John 
White, alderman, living near Bartholomew Lane,” a hospi- 
tality which must have been equally distasteful to both 
brothers. Soon after, he retired to his sister’s house at South 
Wanborough, where he died the following January, 1560, 
not yet being fifty years of age. He is said to be buried in 
his Cathedral of Winchester, but no one knows where his 
body actually rests. His memorial brass, or at least a re- 
production of it, can be seen in Winchester College. The 
inscription in verse, composed by himself, is a long and 
earnest request for prayers. 


. + » Quia Sca est atque salubris 
Res pro defuncto fratre rogare deum. 


ETIENNE ROBO. 


* Foxe, “Acts,” 4th ed., Vol. VI., p. 206. 
* “Cal. of State Papers,” Venetian (June, 1559). 











THE CATECHISM PROBLEM 
A MIDDLE COURSE 


I 


HE Holy Year on which we are now entering will, 
in its course, both include and commemorate the nine- 
I teen hundredth anniversary of Our Lord’s death and 
resurrection. As we are specially invited to direct our atten- 
tion during this period to the central mystery of the Atone- 
ment every striving of mind and heart to enter into the deep 
significance of this mystery cannot fail to be blessed and to 
bring a new kindling of light and love. For the mystery of 
Calvary is the mystery of faith and love. It is the one central 
mystery of Christianity. Christ’s sacrifice is the one Chris- 
tian sacrifice; and as the Incarnation is morally one with the 
Atonement so is Mass one with Holy Communion in the 
duality of the Eucharist as sacrament and sacrifice. Only 
through this most divine extension of the Atonement do we 
appropriate those saving mercies which flow to us in the Mass, 
and incorporate us into the Body of Christ in that extension 
of the Incarnation which each personal Holy Communion 
seals. 

It is this amazing dispensation of our Emmanuel, God with 
us—His death our life—that we are now bidden by the 
Supreme Pontiff to recall and reprize. Yet what prompts 
this article is the altruistic rather than the individual aspect 
of this mystery. For the moment our concern is not with our 
own appreciation of His gift to us but with the formation of 
that appreciation in others. And the writer, in the good 
company of those whose business is the education of youth, 
confesses his own long-standing and restless preoccupation 
with this tantalizing, disquieting, yet inevitably central prob- 
tem of all Catholic education. We Catholic teachers want 
to form live and intelligent Catholics. Worship and prayer, 
religious practice, school environment, personal instruction 
and example, sympathetic understanding, helpful advice, and 
all that goes to build up a wholesome and happy Christian 
atmosphere, are directed to this foremost purpose. And yet 
the sum result, so far as our human blindness can assess it, 
too often seems, by comparison with the cherished ideal, both 
quantitatively and qualitatively pitiful. We may, indeed, take 
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refuge in the thought that here we are instruments rather than 
agents, that God wants us to see our ineffectiveness, that it 
is only His incredible condescension which allows us to try, 
so heavily and clumsily, to build up the ‘‘Res Catholica’’ in 
a city not made with hands, that our very consciousness of 
failure may be the measure of our success, that anyhow the 
sense of vocation which should inspire every Christian life, 
is not, and never can be, a product of school machinery or 
manufacture. There is truth in all this. And no doubt it 
does us good to have to confess,—by way of corrective to a 
professionally developed aptitude at blowing our own 
trumpets—that, in our highest charge, ‘‘servi inutiles 
sumus.”’ Again, from the very nature of things, there is no 
system of spiritual weights and measures to tell us definitely, 
how much or little we have approximated to what was in 
God’s Providence attainable, in the Christian formation of 
those we teach. In default of such standards of estimating 
progress we cannot do better than fall back on hints and sug- 
gestions, assessing what is measurable, holding on to what is 
tangible, describing where we cannot define, watching for 
straws to show how the wind blows. Happily for us, this 
Holy Year offers a whole sheaf-ful of such straws. For its 
primary lesson is the Atonement, that making-us-at-one, 
“through, with, in Christ’’ which is the heart of Christianity. 
What do we make of this in our teaching, or, narrowing the 
issue, what do we enable those we teach to make of it ? 

Here a distinction should at once be drawn between the in- 
struction given in elementary schools and normally ending 
at the age of fourteen, and that in secondary schools which 
goes on to a matriculation or post-matriculation stage. Clearly 
the latter are in the happier position of being able to carry 
religious instruction and formation, in the widest scope of 
these terms, for several years further. If then, as our argu- 
ment tries to show, all is not well with the religious teaching 
in the secondary schools, the argument will apply still more 
forcibly to our less happily circumstanced elementary schools, 
at least in the measure in which their religious education is 
curtailed. Nor may we forget that the secondary schools, 
staffed as they so often are by priests or religious, have there- 
by added reason for being alive to their responsibilities. These 
schools enjoy the further advantage of being free to base their 
direct teaching—as apart from that religious formation, in a 
circumambient Christian atmosphere, which is the breath of 
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the school’s life—on the admirable syllabuses drawn up, ap- 
proved and adopted by the joint associations of Catholic head- 
masters and headmistresses. 

Yet these associations have early realized that this teaching 
in the secondary school stage halts and stumbles and suffers 
a sea-change, where it has been preceded, as it almost inevit- 
ably must be, by the carefully explained and memorized teach- 
ing of the Catechism. Nor is this dislocation in any way due 
to the fanciful or extravagant lines followed by the later 
syllabuses, but to the staring fact that our Catechism, both 
by its economies of statement and by its omissions, creates 
difficulties instead of easing the transition from the elementary 
to the further stages of our religious education. While we 
would be the first to admit that the Catechism expresses with 
admirable precision the formulae of the Council of Trent, as 
embodied in the Roman Catechism, and that its “‘lex 
credendi,”’ if susceptible of improvements here and there, is, 
and always must be, our ‘‘lex credendi,”’ it is equally true to 
say that it fails, in some ways, to give due emphasis to that 
“lex orandi’’ which is the happiest privilege of Catholics 
to-day ; and lest this should seem too unguarded and sweep- 
ing a statement, we propose forthwith to make our words 
good, in substance and in detail. 

Among the members of a Church whose mind is one, there 
have probably always been, and as probably always will be, 
two religious mentalities. There are those whose instruction 
carries them to a formally-adequate grasp of the major truths 
of Christianity, but they carry this knowledge with difficulty, 
are appalled by the complexities incidental to a fuller analysis 
of what they hold, and feel neither need nor desire to co- 
ordinate, and synthesize, and personify, and possess it, as the 
dominating religious motive of their daily lives. With such 
folk, devotion and dogma are in large measure divorced. 
This must often be the case with the ignorant, the simple, the 
poor, but for them God’s loving Providence brings wonderful 
compensations, and He often reveals to these His little ones 
what is hidden from the wise and the prudent. Nor is it alto- 
gether surprising that this type of mind should persist even 
among instructed lay-folk, when what has already been said is 
recalled ; but it is surely a pity that such a mentality should 
persist uncorrected among the teachers themselves. Yet for 
them, too, some excuse may be found in the formal methods 
dear to theological text-books. For the wealth of detailed 
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analysis accorded to each treatise, in a system from which 
divinity students seem as yet only partially emancipated (an 
analysis, too, which has absorbed nine-tenths of their time 
and labour), leaves but an infinitesimal residue of interest and 
energy to grasp that synthesis, that gathering-up-in-one-of- 
all-things-in-Christ which is the central revelation of St. Paul. 
With this mentality—whether due or not to what we would 
fain believe is a less rigid tradition in our schools to-day—we 
may contrast the enlightened mind, which has learned to see 
the Catholic system, less as infinite variety of parts than as 
infinite glory of a whole. Analysis, indeed, there has been, 
and always must be, but not so pursued as to dim that glow- 
ing vision of hierarchical unity in which belief and worship, 
dogma and devotion, past and future, sinners and saints are 
caught up, organized, embodied and vitally knit together in- 
one-in-Christ. Fifteen hundred years ago, St. John Chrysos- 
tom recognized the coexistence of these two mentalities, and 
deplored the catechumen-like apprehension of the one, as op- 
posed to the truly initiated and enlightened Christian grasp 
of the other. The second nocturn for the second Sunday after 
the Epiphany, quotes his advice to read prayerfully, as a cor- 
rective, St. Paul’s Epistles. So that it is clear that the 
state of mind we have tried to describe is not a growth of 
yesterday. Yet to this malady the best of spiritual remedies 
are, thank God, forthcoming, and it is because these remedies 
are so clearly the direct work of the Holy Spirit in the Church 
to-day, and are inspiring our ‘‘lex orandi,’’ that we plead 
and must go on pleading, for that very modest and limited 
revision of the Catechism which will bring it into harmony 
with our growing understanding of our oneness in Christ. 
We need not look far back for signs of this transformation. 
The developments of the last twenty-five years, dating from 
Pius X.’s decrees on Holy Communion, alone serve to display 
the glories which radiate from the new Eucharistic discipline. 
And the frequent, closer and more intimate union of all the 
faithful, from the dawn of reason to their last death-bed 
Viaticum with Our Lord, is the explanation of all the develop- 
ments there have been, and are yet to be. Christ is the Key. 
An enumeration, as bald as it is logically and chronologically 
imperfect, will suffice here. Let us recall the fuller attend- 
ance and enhanced devotion of the faithful at Mass and Com- 
munion, with its consequences in the multiplication and suc- 
cess of national and international Eucharistic Congresses, the 
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growth of Eucharistic Leagues, the spread of institutions for 
Perpetual Adoration of the Blessed Sacrament and of kindred 
bodies, the world-wide attachment to the quasi-liturgical 
Benediction service. Witness, too, the effects of this trans- 
formation, in a growing appreciation of the significance of 
sanctifying grace as the divine life in the soul, and that whole 
Christward reorientation prophesied by Leo XIII. when he 
hailed the twentieth century as the century of Christ, and 
later confirmed and proclaimed, in the Papal watchwords: 
“‘Instaurare omnia in Christo,’’ ‘Pax Christi in Regno 
Christi.’’ Hence derives the impetus to that liturgical move- 
ment which unfolds to us the central glories of the one Sacri- 
fice daily offered on our altars, even as it there reveals to our 
dullness the unsuspected and unfamiliar beauties of the 
Church’s prayer, its unsurpassed sublimity, its incorporating 
power, its transcendent place in the Christian scheme. Hence 
the gradual and unregretted supersession of the ‘‘Garden of 
the Soul’’ by the Roman Missal, Gounod’s ‘‘Messe Solen- 
nelle’’ by the grave simplicity and austere beauty of the tradi- 
tional chant. Hence again the deepened interest of theolo- 
gians in the mystery of the Atonement, in the Sacrifice of the 
Mass, in the doctrines of Divine Grace and of our incorpora- 
tion in the Mystical Body of Christ. Note further, how all this 
erudite absorption in Christ and Christ’s work, has had its 
happy sequel in the wealth, not only of fresh and stimulating 
Lives of Our Lord, but of popular spiritual treatises, books 
and pamphlets, inviting, encouraging, urging the faithful to 
appreciate and associate themselves with the Eucharist which, 
as Sacrifice and Sacrament, is, and must be, both individually 
and collectively, the focal centre and source of the Church’s 
life. Hence, too, is born a fuller understanding of the Chris- 
tian vocation, with that so-forgotten sense of the laity’s royal 
priesthood now, once more, explicitly declared and revived. 
**You don’t hear Mass, you say Mass,’’ was Pius X.’s own 
inspired correction of our derogatory phrase. And this royal 
priesthood of the laity (since privilege spells responsibility) 
becomes itself the motive source for the apostolate of the laity, 
urging all on to a growing recognition of their personal duty 
to spread the kingdom of Christ. 

Though this is the barest description of what has taken 
place, and leaves out more than it includes, it may serve to 
show how, in the belief and worship and daily life of the 
faithful, there has been a revival of the Christocentric ideal, 
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to which it would be hard to provide a parallel in any other 
period of the Church’s life. Now, whatever may help to in- 
tensify these ideals in each one and extend them to all, must 
surely be in accordance with God’s designs. Indeed, in this 
country, we are overwhelmed by evidences of the unanimity 
and effective desire of Bishops, priests and teachers to bring 
every single Catholic within the range of these holy influ- 
ences. And it may be said, without a hint of paradox, that 
our line of action is to have this Christocentric doctrine ex- 
pounded in pastorals, preached in sermons, developed and 
popularized in summer schools and extension courses, ex- 
plained and stressed in spiritual books, and in all our religious 
instruction and formation—but not fully drawn out in our 
Catechism, the sole exception that proves the rule! Of it 
we may not say or sing ‘‘Et antiquum documentum novo 
cedat ritui.’’ It would almost seem as if the mystic value at- 
taching to this ‘‘ancient document’ cannot be revalued in 
terms of our new life! Yet if this clearer urge of every 
Catholic mind and heart Christwards means a tithe of what 
we are all proclaiming that it does, surely its foundations 
should be laid at the beginning. And, as surely, should the 
order and emphasis and very language of the Catechism, ex- 
plicitly and directly furnish its dogmatic and moral basis. Is 
it tiresome to reiterate that the truer our ‘‘lex orandi’’ is, the 
more will it be the expression of its own basic ‘‘lex credendi’’ ? 
Is it unfair to point out to those who would maintain that this 
newness of life calls for no revision of expression, that they 
are missing both the issue we are putting before them, and 
the lesson of those homely parables about new and old, in the 
patching of garments and the bottling of wine? 

It is, then, the substance of our contention that the Cate- 
chism as representing the basic formulae of our ‘‘lex credendi”’ 
has not been revised to express the ‘‘lex orandi’’ of our 
Eucharistic and liturgical movements. And its strongest con- 
firmation will be found in a detailed criticism of our unre- 
vised Catechism. Such criticism must be reserved to a later 
article. Here we can only mention the inadequacy of its 
teaching on the Incarnation and the Atonement, Mass and 
Holy Communion, and the defective treatment throughout its 
pages of the work of sanctifying grace! This we say just 
to show that the postponed criticism in detail need not be a 
criticism of trivialities. 

Any plea for a revision of the Catechism creates possibilities 
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of misunderstanding. If we assert that the Catechism has 
marked omissions, need we repeat that these omissions are 
inevitable, considering its genesis and date, and the extra- 
ordinary development of both discipline and doctrine within 
comparatively recent years? That the Catechism, as it stands, 
has commanded the allegiance of so many generations in the 
past, is the best proof of its worth, and the best testimony to 
the achievement of its authors. It would, however, be doing 
them sorry service to refuse the revision their work needs, 
that so it may take on a new lease of life. All this can be 
said without denying that a ‘‘laissez-faire’’ policy in face of 
the difficulties raised by a revision will find its own minor 
justifications. 

Thus, it will be claimed, that the Catechism has done much 
honourable service ; that it has, with very slight emendations, 
held the field from penal days, linking us up with persecution 
times and with our own martyrs and confessors; that it has 
exercised a deep influence of its own in building up our ‘‘Eng- 
lish way.’’ Even if its familiar formulae may here and there 
be open to cavil, are they really so much more difficult than 
the alternatives a revision is likely to provide? Think, too, 
of the expository literature that has grown up about the Cate- 
chism, part of which must be rendered obsolete once it is re- 
vised. Such commentaries are necessary for teachers. Who 
is going to provide them? ... There is the further difficulty 
of securing unanimous approval for such a revision. In these 
days of ready travel and shifting populations it is no slight 
boon that one uniform Catechism is used in every diocese. 
Herein we in England have an advantage over Catholics in 
other countries which no one could lightly ask us to forgo. 
And again, can we ignore the risk of sowing the wind and 
reaping the whirlwind? Is not there a whole school that prac- 
tically wants to discard the Catechism, or at least to relegate 
it to the background? Though such folk may not command 
a large following, is there not a danger of their raising so 
much dust as to cloud the issue, and leave us in worse plight 
than we were before? However far it may be from anyone’s 
intentions, the adoption of the revision might prove the thin 
end of the wedge. Finally, they would add that though they 
can thus see and underline difficulties, this does not mean that 
they are unsympathetic to every conceivable form of revision, 
however limited and conservative in its scope; still less does 
it mean that they fail to appreciate the Christward ideal and 
all that it implies. 
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We have here a summary of the objections to a revision. 
They might equally be designated ‘‘counsels of prudence,”’ 
for it is always advisable to look before we leap, to meet objec- 
tions fairly, to see that difficulties are duly pondered and if 
possible removed, the more so where a common purpose ani- 
mates us all. Nor, in discussing the nature of this revision, 
should there be room for such superlatively silly slogans as 
“Hands off the Catechism’’ countered by, ‘‘Scrap the Cate- 
chism’’! If a careful study of the question shows that a re- 
vision, satisfying all the claims of our devotion, is too much 
to hope for, it is possible that something far more limited in 
its scope may commend itself. Few will probably be ever 
found to favour a radical revision. It is the writer’s hope 
that something much less disturbing, much more conserva- 
tive, preserving the best of our Catechism, yet enhancing the 
salvation that is ours in-Christ, may commend itself to all. 
The better need not always be the irreconcilable enemy of the 
good. 


L. E. BELLANTI. 





Grace Resisted 


OD’S grace is all about me like the air ; 
I need but will to breathe it in, 
I feel it press, like water, everywhere,— 
Why does my soul then sin? 


If you should see a madman hold his breath, 
Or quicken thirst, until he died, 

You’d say,—Poor wretch, that was a frantic death ! 
What of soul suicide? 


Wind ’gainst my sails! Swift water ’gainst my wheel! 
But my will cogs them fast. 

O Miller! free my soul, it hurts to feel 
Wind, wave, sweep frustrate past ; 

Let my stones grind Thy wheat, for meal 


To break love’s fast. 
WILLIAM BLISS. 





MILITANT ATHEISM 


PROJECTS AND PROPAGANDA 


‘‘We must, therefore, unite all our forces in one solid, compact 
line against the battalions of evil, enemies of God no less than of 
the human race.’’ Encyclical, Caritate Christi Compulsi (C.T.S.) 
Pp. 10. 


I N September, 1930, THE MONTH printed a survey, by the 
present writer, of the phases of the world-war against 
Christian civilization, engineered by Soviet Russia and 
pursued, with the aid of agents, native and foreign, to be found 
in every land, in every way known to modern propaganda. In 
so far as the object of the movement is the social betterment of 
the world’s workers, on whose labour our material civilization 
is based, no Christian could withhold his sympathy from it, 
but, since from the start it has attacked, as the first and 
greatest of obstacles to its aim, the very Christianity to which 
we owe the benefits of civilization, no true Christian but must 
necessarily oppose it. The Pope, who stands forth in the 
modern world as the champion of the toiler and impugns in 
the name of God’s justice the Godless industrialism which has 
enslaved him, is also foremost in challenging the desperate 
attempt to remedy that injustice by ‘‘putting out the lights of 
Heaven’’ and establishing a ‘‘civilization’’ without religion 
or morality. Every year sees the conflict growing in intensity, 
and, although so far the solid traditional common sense of 
our people has been proof in the main against the unsound 
revolutionary principles, assiduously preached in our midst 
and already in full practice in Russia and elsewhere, the 
breakdown of Capitalism and the decay of institutional re- 
ligion outside the Church are preparing a more and more 
favourable soil for that pernicious sowing. Some details of 
the growth of the subversive movement amongst us during 
the last few years are here presented from first-hand experi- 
ence and authentic documents. 

There is nothing more intentionally deceptive than the ap- 
pearances of Communist action in England to-day. It was 
Trotsky, intimate fellow-worker with Lenin, who said ‘‘Ilyich 
liked stratagem especially. To take in the enemy, to get the 
better of him—was there anything better than that?’’’ 


* “Lenin,” Trotzky, p. 123. 
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Various forms of ‘‘stratagem’’ are employed by the devoted 
followers of Lenin, now zealously at work among us. An 
outstanding instance of camouflage is the occasional attempt 
to enter Parliament, as if Communists had taken to constitu- 
tional ways. As Mr. Maxton, himself an advanced Socialist, 
has said, the Communist rulers of Soviet Russia, having 
climbed to power on the rungs of the Parliamentary ladder, 
directly power was achieved ‘‘ruthlessly destroyed the popular 
franchise, and set in its place a brutal autocracy, that has 
waded through blood, murder, and disease.’’ Thus, at the 
last General Election, the Communist Party of Great Britain 
let loose an admirable smoke-screen, when they put up twenty- 
five dummy candidates, and polled a mere 75,000 votes. It 
is a smoke-screen that has be-fogged many unobservant 
minds. A similar method of deception, much in use in Ire- 
land at the present moment, is the assertion that the Com- 
munist Party does not interfere with freedom of religious prac- 
tice. In the newly-issued Irish Communist pamphlet, ‘*The 
Irish case for Communism,’’ by Sean Murray, it is said that 
the proposed Communist Party of Ireland, the draft pro- 
gramme of which was to be submitted to the Irish Workers’ 
Congress last month (March, 1933), will stand for ‘complete 
liberty of conscience in matters of religion.’’ Yet it is notori- 
ous that the official orders for Communists of all countries, 
the ‘Programme of the Communist International,’’ enjoin 
on every national ‘‘Section,’’ the task of ‘‘systematically and 
unswervingly combating religion—the opium of the people’”’ ; 
and the necessity of carrying on ‘‘anti-religious propaganda”’ 
with all the means at command.’ When the children of a 
nation like Russia are taught carefully-graded atheism from 
the Infant classes upwards, and when persuasive atheist pro- 
paganda is launched by all the modern means of propaganda 
among youths and adults, then freedom of religious practice 
can be safely guaranteed ! 

In England the formal attack upon religion, developed with 
great care during the past twelve months, has become more 
direct ; and is strictly in line with the great international cam- 
paign inaugurated from Moscow three years ago.” It is a 
phenomenon which the Holy Father tells us in the Encyclical 
quoted above, is a ‘‘new thing in history.’’ These are arrest- 

* “Programme of the Communist International.’’ English Edition, 1932, p. 38. 

* See “Communism” (C.T.S.), by Father Watt, S.J., and G. M. Godden, 


which shows, by striking diagrams, the intensification of the campaign during 
those years. 
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ing words. Yet the Pope goes on to justify them fully : ‘‘We 
see the satanical banners of war against God and against re- 
ligion, brazenly unfurled to the winds in the midst of all 
peoples, and in all parts of the earth... To-day atheism has 
already spread through large masses of the people; well 
organized, it works its way even into elementary schools; it 
appears in theatres, in films, gramophones, and the radio... 
it promotes special exhibitions. .. This organized and mili- 
tant atheism works untiringly, by means of its agitators ... 
with every means of propaganda, secret and open, among all 
classes, in every street, in every hall . . . and holds fast the 
unwary with the mighty bonds of its organizing power.” * 
There have been wholesale lapses into atheism before; 
during the French Revolution, for instance, which had its re- 
flections in the mind of England. The eighteenth century 
‘‘philosophers’’ were eager écraser l’infame. But never has 
the faith of the masses been attacked as a main objective in 
the class-war, before our day. We may glance at its progress 
on the Continent, before turning to the efforts to promote this 
new international movement in England. In November, 1930, 
the old ‘‘Internationale Proletarischer Freidenker’’ was, 
through the preponderating influence of the 3,000,000 mem- 
bers of the Soviet ‘‘Union of Militant Godless,’’ turned into 
the ‘‘Communist Atheist International.’’ The Central Coun- 
cil of the Soviet ‘‘Union of Militant Godless’’ possesses an 
‘International Department’’; and the Regional ‘‘Godless”’ 
Councils of the Soviet Union are also organized internation- 
ally. All these International Atheist Departments maintain 
direct contacts with European militant atheist organizations. 
There are already forty-seven ‘‘Militant Godless’’ organiza- 
tions in the U.S.S.R., which are in direct communication 
with similar groups in thirty-nine countries outside Russia. 
And it must be remembered that ‘‘direct communication”’ of 
any approved organization with Soviet Russia means an 
ample flow of funds. The Communist official speakers, 
organizations, and newspapers in England invariably put up 
a pretence of dependence upon street-corner and other collec- 
tions, thereby taking in the unwary, and establishing them- 
selves in the eyes of the unsuspicious workers as a genuine 
Working-Class Party. Their real funds come, as was stated 
by the Under Secretary to the Home Office, Sir John Baird, 
speaking in the House of Commons ten years ago, and again 


* Encyclical, Caritate Christi (C.TS.), p. 7. 
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in the Debates in the House of four years ago, direct from 
Soviet Russia. Thus, in 1922, the Executive Committee of 
the Third Communist International assigned five million gold 
roubles (£500,000) for the development of Communism in 
England and France. In December, 1925, the Third Inter- 
national made a grant of £5,000 to the Communist Party of 
Great Britain. In 1928, M. Shannin, attaché to the Soviet 
Embassy in London, brought over £27,998, in £5 notes, for 
the use of the Communist Party of Great Britain; and the 
Party received £28,000 through the Naroday and Russian 
Trade Banks." The output of admirably-produced printed 
books, pamphlets, papers and leaflets from 1930 to 1933, has 
been enormous, and has rapidly increased ; this is obviously 
subsidized, since much is distributed free and no advertise- 
ments are ever inserted to cover expenses. 

In France, the new Proletarian Militant Atheism announces 
that ‘‘belief in the existence of God is a counter-revolutionary 
belief’’ * and demands that ‘‘atheism must be promoted by all 
possible means: by lectures, the theatre, conferences, 
‘socials,’ publications, anti-religious education.’’ The French 
teaders assert’ that their aim is to utilize and adapt to French 
conditions the great experience of the Russian Militant God- 
less during the ten years 1922—1932. The French Communist 
Trade Unions, at their VI. Congress, established official col- 
laboration with the ‘‘Union of the French Godless.’’ A special 
anti-religious manual is being prepared for French children ; 
and anti-religious plays for the children have already been 
produced ; special lecture tours have been organized for the 
provinces ; and there is a wide circulation of literature. 

In Germany, the new Proletarian Atheism has mapped out 
a large programme, although the Hitler regime may happily 
give it pause. However, the Executive Committee of the 
German Godless Union aims at extending its work from the 
industrial to the agricultural districts. In addition to the 
creation of Godless groups in German factories, ‘‘anti-reli- 
gious centres’ are to be set up in German villages. Similarly, 
the schools are if possible to be invaded and atheistic litera- 
ture for children prepared. To secure the strength which 
comes from unity, there is close communication and fraternal 
rivalry in ungodliness between these centres in German cities 





‘ House of Commons Debates, June 11, 1928. 
* La Lutte Anti-religieuse et Prolétarienne, No. 56. 
8 /bid., No. 57. 
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with those of various Soviet districts. Nor is this country 
forgotten. Last year the Executive of the German Proletarian 
Atheists decided to produce special anti-religious literature 
which “‘in the first place should be sent to England in order 
to intensify anti-religious activity there.” * 

The Swiss ‘‘Union of Militant Godless’ has sent no less 
than four anti-religious Exhibitions into Germany ; the pur- 
pose of which is to display statistics of the numerical strength 
of organized atheism, its far-reaching contacts and its con- 
structive work. 

The Swiss atheists also came to the aid of their German 
brethren by supplying their own ‘‘Godless’’ newspaper to 
take the place of the native product suppressed by the Berlin 
police. And so the Movement spreads. In Holland, the 
first public Meeting of Proletarian Atheists was lately held 
at Amsterdam. From Greece came reports of the organization 
of proletarian atheists in that republic. America has long 
boasted its ‘‘Association for the Advancement of Atheism,”’ 
but the appeal is now to the masses: hence the appearance 
there of the ‘‘Proletarian Militant Godless.’’ Recently the 
Communist children, the ‘‘Pioneers’’ of New York, arranged 
in one of the largest theatres in the city an ‘‘Anti-Christmas”’ 
evening, which was attended by some 3,500 workmen with 
their wives and children. Nor do these Satanic missionaries 
neglect the heathen. In Mongolia seventy ‘‘Godless’’ Groups 
have been formed. In Japan a ‘“‘Union of the Fight against 
Religion’’ has developed rapidly, recruiting adherents among 
workmen and peasants. Everywhere the miseries of the 
masses, exploited so often by Godless worshippers of Mam- 
mon, is made the occasion for a revolt against God, with the 
result that a parody of Christian brotherhood has arisen, 
transcending national frontiers and seeking its unitive force 
in the passion of hate rather than in divine charity. 

The world-wide scope of the new Movement was instanced 
recently by Monsignor d’Herbigny, S.J., in a Rome lecture, 
wherein he mentioned that nearly two hundred native 
African propagandists were being prepared in Moscow, to 
spread in Africa the ‘‘answers of Science’’ to the catechism. 
He also quoted, from a Secret Bulletin of the Communist 
Party of Portugal, orders for Communists to have no com- 
munications ‘‘with religious people and things’’; and out- 
lined the anti-religious work of Atheist Communism in Peru, 


' Bulletin of Demain, No. 3, 1932. 
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culminating in the terrible massacres in Trujillo, less than a 
year ago, as well as the religious persecutions in Mexico. De- 
tails were given in the same lecture of the progress of Atheist 
Communism in Canada, where it heads some forty-six Labour 
Associations in Toronto, of the mission from New York of 
special teachers to give anti-religious instruction to the child- 
ren and direct anti-religious games and sports on the Moscow 
model. 

It is only as a part of the highly organized International 
Communist campaign against religion that the English Move- 
ment can be correctly estimated. It is not the old casual 
Bible-denouncer, out for pence at the street-corner, that is 
now in question, but the staff and directorate, the rank and 
file, of a well-paid, disciplined army. The English Movement, 
inaugurated a year ago, has followed step by step the Con- 
tinental precedents. First, the organ of the British section, 
the ‘‘Third Communist International,’ the Daily Worker, 
which is freely sold in every English town and city, and at 
all Communist and allied Meetings, published a letter from 
the Leningrad Branch of the Soviet ‘‘League of the Militant 
Godless,’’ on March 4, 1932, appealing for ‘‘fraternal corre- 
spondence’”’ to be carried on regularly with English workers. 
In the same paper (June 6th) the ‘‘Leningrad Atheists’’ 
acknowledged a ‘‘shower of letters’ from England in response 
to their appeal. Further preparations followed and in Novem- 
ber, at the triennial Congress of the Communist Party of 
Great Britain, a definite undertaking was given that ‘‘before 
the New Year there will be an organization for the purpose 
of carrying on Militant Atheist propaganda in this country”’ ; 
with a suggestion that every ‘‘Local’’ of the British Com- 
munist Party should give special attention to this work. Ac- 
cordingly, the inaugural Meeting of a British ‘‘League of 
the Godless’? was held in London on December 3oth, at 
which Meeting, among other decisions, the ‘‘Objects’’ of 
the new League were drawn up. On January 8, 1933, Pro- 
visional Councils were formed in Manchester and in Stock- 
port, with a Committee said to be representative of all sections 
of the Working-Class Movement. 

By this time London had been mapped out into propa- 
ganda areas; the creation of Information and Research 
Bureaux, and of an International Department, was an- 
nounced ; Study Circles were recommended ; and the organi- 
zation of the work in Edinburgh University, in Manchester, 
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Sheffield, Monmouthshire, and elsewhere was reported. Ar- 
rangements were made for celebrating the fiftieth anniversary 
of the death of Karl Marx, to include atheist sketches given 
by the German Workers’ Theatre Movement. And a printed 
leaflet, with a membership form, and the recognized title of 
the ‘‘League of Militant Atheists’’ was issued. Meanwhile, 
an explanatory pamphlet has been published called ‘‘Religion 
in the U.S.S.R.’’, which defines with great precision the réle 
of the new atheism : ‘‘Proletarian Freethinking, as cultivated 
by the League of the Godless is essentially part and parcel of 
the militant workers’ class struggle, basically political and 
revolutionary from the start.’’ (p. v.) This statement appears 
in the Introduction, written by the organizer of the new move- 
ment in England. It is, of course, by the so-called ‘‘political”’ 
appeal that English workers are to be induced to subscribe to 
the new Militant Atheism. This pamphlet is a disingenuous 
defence of the Soviet persecution, based upon a travesty of 
history and a caricature of Christianity. It misrepresents the 
Pope’s appeal for the defence of religion as a call to a crusade 
of physical violence against the workers and ends with the 
words—‘‘Remember that the struggle against religion is a 
struggle for socialism.’’ As an Appendix, the object and pro- 
gramme of the League of Militant Atheists are set forth in 
a series of resolutions. 

One may be tempted to say that the drawing-up of pro- 
grammes is an easy process and that the shrewd leaders of 
class-war know that nothing encourages and inspires their 
ill-educated dupes better than an array of revolutionary pro- 
jects clothed in the bombastic language of Marxian ideology. 
But, although much of the campaign here is still in the air, 
we can see it fully at work in Russia, and in its first stages 
in Spain. And in our midst ‘‘action’’ has already begun in 
Soviet fashion with the corruption of defenceless childhood. 
Mgr. d’Herbigny, in his lecture, calls attention to ‘‘German 
Workers’ Theatre Movement,’ copied from Russia, in which 
there are ‘‘special groups of anti-religious actors,’’ who ridi- 
cule priestly functions and vestments and invite their audi- 
ences, children included, at the end to desecrate and stamp 
on the crucifix. That seems almost incredible, yet only last 
February Communist children of Clapham and Tooting, the 
**Young Pioneers’’ of the district, gave dramatic sketches at 
a ‘Young Pioneer’’ Concert held in the Hall of the Co-opera- 
tive Stores, Tooting, two of which consisted in the holding 
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up to derision of the Lord’s Prayer, and of the miracle of the 
loaves and fishes. The passage from the Gospel describing 
this miracle was read in order to be ridiculed. Only a few 
perverted youths, perhaps, and they living at Tooting, as who 
should say in ‘‘Tooley Street.’’ The point is that there was no 
public reaction to this abominable display. These British 
children are being trained in Militant Atheism on precisely 
the same lines as the children of Russia, of France, of Ger- 
many. This children’s Concert was advertised in the Daily 
Worker of February gth, with the notice ‘‘Militant Atheists 
specially invited.’’ Moreover, here in London, a two days’ 
public Conference of the British ‘‘League of Militant 
Atheists’’ is announced for Easter Saturday and Sunday. 
The celebration of the Jubilee of the death of Karl Marx 
fast month does not directly concern my subject although it 
is proposed to establish a ‘‘Marx Memorial Educational 
Centre,’’ as ‘‘a school where workers will learn how to estab- 
lish a Soviet Britain.’’ It is for the Government to determine 


to what extent the advocacy of revolution by force may be 
safely permitted. Still, it is noteworthy that out of only 
fifteen Delegate speakers on the occasion three represented 
the new Atheist League. But it is for Christian believers to 
awaken at the Pope’s summons to the significance of this 
“‘new thing’’ in British Working-Class Movements, not with 


the ridiculous notion of meeting force by force, but to ask 
themselves whether it is not largely the fault of Christians 
themselves that the truth and soundness of Christianity has 
been so completely lost sight of, and is so easily misrepre- 
sented. Speaking of Bolshevism Pope Pius says—‘‘Even 
more severely must be condemned the foolhardiness of those 
who neglect to remove or modify such conditions as exas- 
perate the minds of the people, and so prepare the way for 
the overthrow and ruin of the Social order.’’* The best way 
of meeting the anti-religious campaign which traces to re- 
ligion the abuses of godless industrialism is surely to be in- 
stant in preaching and applying the social message of the 
Church. 
G. M. GODDEN. 


* Quadragesimo Anno (C.TS.), p. 50, cf. p. 30. 
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F war—the organized mutual slaughter of millions of 
I rational beings, because they cannot find in reason the 

means and motives for mutual agreement—is ever to cease 
to scandalize mankind, that happy result will be mainly due 
to the Catholic Church. That the scandal has not already 
disappeared is unhappily due to the failure of Catholics to 
realize the meaning of their faith and so to put it into prac- 
tice. For the Church is now world-wide, the only body which 
is essentially supra-national, which commands the willing 
allegiance of heart and mind and which is united by bonds 
stronger in themselves than those of race or nationality. More- 
over, the Church’s teaching about war is substantially clear, 
consistent, unchanging and peremptory. And the Church’s 
chief commandments, in the spirit of which her children 
should live, are—‘‘Thou shalt love thy God . . . and thy 
neighbour as thyself.’’ All true Christians have indeed this 
compelling motive to shun war, but because the Church’s 
moral teaching is plain and undisputed, Catholics alone have 
the means of thinking aright and thinking alike on this 
momentous subject. 

Unjust war is deliberate and systematized mass-murder,— 
one of the chief sins ‘‘crying to Heaven for vengeance.’’ The 
guilt of that heinous crime attaches to those who bring it 
about and to all who encourage or excuse them. The injustice 
of war may arise from its being waged to support claims 
which are not really sound or only doubtfully so ; or in support 
of just claims which can be otherwise secured, or are not in 
any way proportionate to the evils which war causes; or to its 
being waged by sinful means ; or engaged in on private initia- 
tive; or prolonged after rights have been secured. These 
vitiating causes may combine in varying proportion to 
heighten the injustice in any particular case, but the presence 
of one is enough to turn legitimate self-defence—the only 
moral justification for war—into mere murder. 

It follows, since a mistake would lead to consequences so 
appallingly criminal, that not only those who declare war must 
be certain that their cause is just and their fighting necessary, 
but also those who sympathize with them or support them in 
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any way, morally or materially, or who, in similar fashion, 
actively oppose their rivals, must be reasonably certain on 
which side right lies. No conscientious Christian can run the 
risk of upholding an unjust quarrel or frustrating a just one. 
Moreover, since even a just war brings such inevitable and 
vast calamities in its train, to ridicule or scoff at or impede 
the efforts made by the common sense of mankind to substi- 
tute for war peaceful methods of adjusting differences, is in 
its degree to share in the guilt of its continuance. In fact, 
it is the duty of those who have well-instructed consciences 
—as all Catholics may be presumed to have—to follow the 
lead of the Church speaking through their spiritual guides, 
in fostering the international reign of law, and the various 
institutions—Courts, Leagues and Pacts—designed to give 
it substance and vigour. Enlightened criticism, having for 
aim the improvement and strengthening of these institutions, 
is useful and praiseworthy, but to belittle them in the interests 
of a narrow nationalism, to rejoice at their defects and to work 
for their abandonment, is to be false to the spirit and teach- 
ing of the Faith. It is not a little significant that those secular 
influences in the Press which, out of a mistaken nationalism, 
are hostile to the League of Nations, are loud in their support 
of Japan in her present reactionary policy of independence. 
It is the sense of human brotherhood, realized so remark- 
ably within the fold of the Church, that prompts her zealous 
missionaries to spend health and life amongst the heathen, 
that all may be thus united. Our membership of Christ’s 
Mystical Body is so real that every sundering influence, 
whether of age or race or condition, should be wholly dis- 
counted and ignored. Political alliances, the harmonizing of 
interests, friendly international co-operation of every sort, 
provide so many ways of approach to this Christian ideal, 
and those who decry any attempt to establish on a peaceful 
footing the community of nations are fighting against the 
purposes of God as declared by His Church. In this periodical 
at the end of last year on the eve of the inauguration of the 
Disarmament Conference, appeared a summary of the various 
influences, emanating mostly from the passions of pride and 
fear, which, directly or indirectly, aim at thwarting it. The 
Catholic forces, and the efforts of peace-lovers generally, have 
not yet prevailed against those powerful passions, which, 
uncontrolled by reason, are threatening our ruin, and the Dis- 
armament Conference, on which the hopes of the world were 
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fixed seems to be hastening to an inglorious and ineffective 
end. Catholics, knowing the truth, have, nevertheless, not 
been able to organize their convictions, or in many cases, have 
not shown themselves any better instructed than those who 
have not their lights, and the reluctance, on the part of the 
chief Powers, to seek security and peace through a drastic 
measure of disarmament, has made the Conference, so fas, 
abortive. The scandal of the war-mind persists. 

The League of Nations, which many people blame as if it 
were a Self-existent, independent entity, is simply an assembly 
of the Powers, not yet complete as regards number, not yet 
harmonious as regards purpose. It has only that amount of 
effectiveness that its constituents allow it at the moment. If 
they were united it could do wonders; in proportion to their 
divergences is it inoperative. They are not united because 
they do not realize that what they can achieve by union,— 
security, justice, peace—would be far more profitable to each 
than any sectional advantage they are severally seeking fos. 
They are not united, because the peoples whose views they 
reflect regard ‘‘foreigners’’ as strangers, if not as enemies, 
not to be trusted, not to be helped, to be envied if prosperous, 
to be exploited if weak, to be shut out, if possible, from the 
material goods of earth, and finally as animated by similar 
sentiments towards themselves. To those who note the un- 
restrained national conceit and covetousness, manifested 
freely in the secular Press of each country, the marvel is that 
the League of Nations has not perished long ago, as it as- 
suredly will perish, ultimately, unless nationalism is brought 
under the control of the Christian ideal of brotherhood. And 
that, I repeat, is pre-eminently the task and the duty of the 
members of the one supra-national Church. 

The recent history of the League seems to show that a basis 
of common secular interests, for the most part as yet in the 
future, does not form a sufficiently stable foundation for 
mutual harmony. The League originally owed its existence 
to a vivid appreciation of the scandal of war, the ruin it brings 
even to the victors, and to a determination that mankind 
should never again be exposed to such an experience. Un- 
fortunately, as generations pass away, the keenness of this 
realization and this purpose passes too. The militarists of 
every nation are becoming more and more vocal and are pro- 
voking less reaction. There is a danger lest, instead of grow- 
ing stronger as it grows older, the League will lose influence, 
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until it succumbs to the blind, disruptive tendencies of resur- 
gent nationalism which denies human brotherhood and, in the 
event, the supremacy of the moral law. Already Japan, or 
rather her present military oligarchy, has chosen to withdraw 
from the League rather than pursue her claims in accordance 
with the rules of its Covenant and various supplementary 
Pacts. She has definitely rejected the obligations of world- 
solidarity which, on the other hand, the United States, not 
to say Soviet Russia, have never fully accepted.’ The one 
main benefit derived from the sacrifice of ten million lives 
and untold wealth, is in danger of being entirely lost, because 
having won the war, the victors had not the wisdom and the 
restraint to consolidate the peace on the lines of justice, and 
because one of the five or six great Powers, which can make 
or mar international peace, has chosen, under trial, to act in 
isolation. It is an express and open-eyed and most unfortu- 
nate reversion to the pre-war mentality, when every nation, 
that had the power, tried to assert and enforce its own interests 
without regard to the common welfare, and, unless the resent- 
ment of the other nations at the scandal is shown in some 
unmistakable way, it is difficult to see how the League, as 
an effective organization for peace, can survive. Its main 
principles are common acceptance of the ideal of world-peace 
and collective responsibility for its maintenance. If that re- 
sponsibility is exercised only in the case of small States, like 
the excitable and remote republics of South America; if any 
great Power can repudiate the ideal and ‘‘get away with it”’ 
in its defiance without any untoward consequences, the 
League will suffer such a loss of prestige that nations will 
seek in other forms of alliance the security it can no longer 
guarantee. It must either maintain the moral principles which 
are its soul, or sink into decline. 

The Lytton Report on the Manchurian quarrel, presented 
to the League on October 2nd, raised the hopes of the world. 
Here was an impartial judicial Commission, after trying 
every means of conciliation for months, and giving a patient 
hearing on the spot to the aggrieved parties, issuing a de- 
cision which, while admitting and safeguarding the rights of 
Japan, defended the cardinal point of the sovereignty of 
China, and suggested measures which would re-establish 
good relations and prevent any return of the unsatisfactory 





* Both these Powers, however, by subscribing the Kellogg Pact, have agreed 
to banish War from international dealing. 
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and provocative status quo. A Special Committee of the 
League duly discussed the Report, made eleventh-hour efforts 
at conciliation and finally presented its conclusions, which 
were in sum a complete endorsement of its Committee’s find- 
ings, to the Assembly on February 21st. They were unani- 
mously adopted on February 24th, which means that forty- 
two nations (the South American States were not present) in- 
cluding all the members of the Council, declared Japan to 
have violated her engagements under the Covenant. Unfortu- 
nately, that instrument does not define what penalties attach 
to such a violation. All that the League is bound to do under 
Article XV., § 4 is to publish ‘‘the recommendations which 
are deemed just and proper.’’ These recommendations are, 
so far, mainly negative. Members of the League are urged 
not to do anything inconsistent with the findings of the Re- 
port, particularly not to recognize the Japanese ‘‘State’’ of 
Manchukuo nor any such territorial adjustments accomplished 
by force. A Negotiation Committee on which America and 
Soviet Russia are invited to serve, is to be set up if the Report 
is finally accepted, to endeavour to effect a settlement of the 
dispute in such a way as to preserve the rights of both parties. 

Unanimity so far and to this limited extent. Here comes 
the scandal. None of these States, that have had the courage 
to condemn this great Eastern Power for the lawless use of 
armed force, has the courage—or shall we say, the means ?— 
to forbid their own nationals to supply her with war-materials. 
An attempt was made, to its credit, by Great Britain, which 
declared an interim arms-embargo in regard to both belliger- 
ents on February 27th, only to remove it a fortnight later, 
after having tried in vain to induce the other manufacturing 
countries to unite in the prohibition. Apparently one and all 
refused, even though the embargo respected existing contracts 
—and doubtless such were framed for just a contingency of 
the sort—and did not exclude raw materials. The world’s 
sense of decency and congruity called for an embargo—‘‘It 
is unseemly,’’ said The Times (February 25th), ‘‘for a 
country which is a member of the League and stands by its 
principles to despatch weapons for the use of a State which 
is defying the League... It would be abhorrent to the pub- 
lic conscience that arms should be freely exported to a 
covenant-breaking State.’’ Yet Sir John Simon, when an- 
nouncing the embargo, assured the House—and Japan—that 
in no circumstances would this country enforce the decree at 
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the risk of war, and Mr. Baldwin, announcing its removal, 
said that it served ‘‘no useful purpose.’’ No details were given 
of the negotiations to secure combined action: we were not 
told what States were obdurate and why; but what emerges 
from the whole futile proceeding is the terrible fact that the 
armament-firms are at present too powerful to be controlled, 
that the ramifications of the war-industry are so widespread 
and influential that united political action in restraint of them 
is not possible ! 

Herein lies the weakness of the League, and thus is revealed 
why the Disarmament Conference has been so far abortive. 
The financial interests involved in the maintenance of war are 
so vast, so widespread and so impersonal, that until they are 
in some way diverted into other channels, war, and the pre- 
parations for war, will go on. In no way has the abuse of 
capital in unproductive enterprise, condemned implicitly by 
the Pope,’ shown itself more prevalent and more disastrous 
than in the vast sums devoted to the production of war 
materials. Consider the paradox: a world struggling to re- 
cover from the unparalleled ravages of an almost universal 
war and longing for the establishment of brotherhood and 
peace, and in the midst of it a colossal industry which de- 
mands for its success the continuance and increase of warfare! 
Urged by the fear of lowered dividends and lost capital those 
interested in that industry must almost instinctively oppose 
the cutting down of munition-making which forms their liveli- 
hood. And because national self-defence against unjust ag- 
gression—the only occasion, we repeat, in which fighting is 
morally lawful—may still, at times, be called for, until the 
several nations have the sense to make their League really 
effective, these private armament-firms, providing the means 
of legitimate self-defence, are, in themselves, lawful. This is 
the real reason why the nations will not disarm—and here, of 
course, I speak only of those four or five great industrial 
Powers whose command of raw materials—coal, iron, steel, 
nitrates, oil, cotton—makes them also great military Powers; 


* This country is the chief maker and exporter of war-goods, its trade in 
1925 amounting to £5,400,000, 35-5 per cent of the world’s trade, whilst U.S.A. 
came next with 22.5 per cent (£2,140,000). But France’s war-trade is looking 
up, for it has jumped from 79,000,000 francs in 1931 to 244,000,000 francs 
in 1932. 

*“The investment of superfluous income in securing favourable opportunities 
for employment, provided the labour employed produces results which are really 
aseful, is to be considered an act of real liberality, particularly appropriate to 
the needs of our time.” ‘“Quadragesimo Anno”’ (C.T.S.), p. 24. 
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too many of their subjects have an interest in the continuance 
and growth of belligerency. The natural energizing of an 
ill-regulated and avaricious capitalism is always seeking pri- 
vate and immediate profit to the oblivion of the common good. 
War is too profitable to these individuals to be readily aban- 
doned. Unless and until the nations succeed in eliminating 
the element of private gain from munition-making, war will 
go on—nay, as business is always seeking greater profits and 
wider fields of operation, the war-spirit, the atmosphere in 
which that business flourishes, will be constantly stimulated 
for business ends. The War-Trade has this advantage over 
all others that an order received from one nation means subse- 
quent orders from all its competitors. But, like less fortunate 
trades, it must also advertise and solicit custom. And one 
need not be a cynic to surmise that the designs of a State 
ordering newer and better equipment are never scrutinized 
with care lest the trader should be co-operating with in- 
justice. People have not forgotten the notorious Mr. Shearer 
whom three great American armament-firms sent to Geneva 
to throw all the sand he could into the workings of the Naval 
Limitation Conference there. Mammon knows no national 
allegiance. During the war, French firms supplied Germany 
with chemicals for explosives and German firms supplied 
France with magnetos for aeroplanes, through neutral 
Switzerland’ and, according to Admiral Consett, British 
firms similarly supplied war-goods to Germany by way of 
Denmark. And after the Great War, it was the French 
who armed the Turks and the British who armed the Greeks 
for that short but savage campaign which undid some of its 
good effects. So little do considerations of morality enter 
into trade. 

It is here, plainly, that Christian action should intervene 
to prevent or check what, for all the agents know or care, 
may be connivance in murder for the sake of money-gain. As 
in Christian teaching, which has become more detailed and 
precise in recent times, the conditions under which war is 
justifiable are now hardly imaginable, first because of its un- 
paralleled physical atrocity and of the vast moral evils in- 
separably accompanying it; secondly because all the States 
of the world, almost without exception,’ have, with the ap- 
proval of their peoples, renounced war as an instrument of 


* See “The Character of a New War,” Gollancz (1933), pp- 199-200. 
* Brazil is the only State of consequence that has stood aloof. 
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policy and promised to settle all their disputes of whatever 
kind by pacific means; and thirdly because, in the League 
itself, and in the World Court of International Justice, those 
means are now provided,—for these reasons it should be a 
matter of conscience with a Catholic whether or not he is con- 
nected, directly at least, with the armaments-trade, which, 
in its present dimensions and as now conducted, is an 
anachronism and a scandal in a world which has renounced 
war. I say ‘‘directly’’ because often, unhappily, the same 
goods may, with or without much alteration, serve for peace 
as well as for war, and the worker or the shareholder may 
not know for which he is providing.’ 

But more important than financial or manual concurrence 
in war-manufactures, is the question of the moral support 
of war itself by instructed Catholics or, what is much the same 
thing, active opposition to the modern peace-movement. I 
know that that cause counts amongst its followers—just as 
that other moral reform called the Temperance movement 
—a number of people whose motives or whose methods 
Catholic morality cannot approve: pacifists, communists, 
mere cowards, who misinterpret both the Gospel teaching and 
the dictates of common sense. That is all the more reason 
why Catholics should join to keep the movement on sound 
lines, for no results can be permanent or healthy which con- 
tradict right reason. Maintaining, therefore, the essential 
truth that every nation has a right to defend, if necessary by 
force, its independence’ and its integrity, Catholics should, 
in the spirit of their religion, do all they can to break down 
national antagonism and all that assertion of national 
interests which ignores the common good. Even apart from 
the Church we are now members of an international society 
which has claims on our love and service. We have a right 
to peace and order in that society. Whether, in view of the 
Kellogg Pact, we would be justified, outside the case of 
defence against aggression, in refusing to support our 
Government in war, I have discussed, without coming to a 


* An American investigator has drawn up a list of 3,876 peace-products 
which in case of war would count as Contraband ! 

* That modified independence which is all that various modern forms of 
interdependence—economic, social, financial—allow. There is no such thing 
as absolute sovereignty. Indeed as long as the practice of war persists, every 
State which has to look to another for the material means of self-defence is to 
that extent a vassal. From such tutelage membership of an effective and 
comprehensive League of Nations would set it free. 
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very definite conclusion, in a previous article. But I ven- 
ture to think that not only Catholics but all Christians will, 
henceforward, scrutinize more closely the policies of their 
several countries which seem to contemplate war, lest they 
should be guilty of injustice. And it would be well if our 
catechetical instructions laid greater emphasis upon the clear 
guidance we, above all others, enjoy in this grave matter, for 
living in a non-Catholic State. we are always exposed to 
acquiescence in legislation and political aims which, unwit- 
tingly perhaps, do not square with morality. 

It is significant and encouraging that many Catholic 
Bishops and theologians on the Continent have lately taken 
occasion of the bellicose nationalism which they encounter 
to reiterate and clarify the Church’s doctrine on this subject. 
It is always a delicate matter for Catholic ecclesiastics, ex- 
posed so frequently to the intolerance of the secular State, to 
give decisions which must contradict the pretensions of 
Czsarism. They have often to choose between two evils— 
that of being silent and that of provoking by speech some 
new infringement of the Church’s rights. However, both in 
Germany and France, countries wherein nationalist excesses 
are most rife, the Catholic teaching has been courageously 
proclaimed, as it were in preparation for the Holy Year. And, 
indeed, the new circumstances created by the world-war and 
its repercussions call for a fuller statement by Catholic theo- 
logians de jure belli et pacis ; wherefore various annual gather- 
ings and ‘‘semaines’’ ad hoc have resulted in a marked de- 
velopment of doctrine, of which moralists must, henceforth, 
take account. The two last yearly meetings at Geneva 
organized by the ‘‘Union Catholique d’Etudes Inter- 
nationales”’ had for subjects ‘“The League of Nations’’ and 
**Moral Disarmament’’ respectively, and stressed both the 
reality of the international community to which we all owe a 
degree of allegiance, and the necessity of including, in work- 
ing for peace, domestic harmony as well as international. The 
inseparable character of these two aims—the suppression of 
class-war as well as of the wider form of belligerency—was 
also emphasized in the appeal for unity and peace made by 
the French hierarchy in October, 1931, and echoed fater in 
London by our own Cardinal Archbishop. The fomenter of 
discord between Capital and Labour, and the rancorous politi- 


' See “Czsarism, Conscience and War,” Tue Month, July, 1932. 
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cal partisan, offend the spirit of Christian peace equally with 
the militarist. 

An even more formal disquisition on the moral bearings of 
war was issued in that October by a committee of theolo- 
gians, Swiss, French and German, who had considered the 
question in the light of modern international developments. 
Their conclusion was in brief that the interdependence of the 
world is now such that it is the duty of the several States to 
develop, for the stabilization of world-peace, appropriate 
political, juridical and economic institutions, and, moreover, 
that it is the duty and right of the individual to exert himself 
through the same means for the same end. In other words, 
in the view of these grave men, the international society, 
though not fully evolved, has arrived, and we all have be- 
come cosmopolitans as well as citizens of our particular States. 
War, therefore, becomes a breach of international order of 
which everyone may rightly complain, just as the individual 
may complain of a street-quarrel which disturbs civic peace. 
As citizens of the world we must support whatever world- 
institutions already exist for the ordering of the world, whilst 
trying to perfect them, for we have now a right to be made 
safe from the evil of war. And, in relation to our fellow 
world-citizens, we must see to it lest, on the strength of an 
assumed mission of domination confided to one or other race, 
the national rights of the rest are ignored. 

Such is the reasoned conclusion of these Catholic theolo- 
gians, who include such well-known names as Father Strat- 
mann, O.P., and Father Valensin, S.J. Even more authority 
attaches to a doctrinal programme issued by the Faculty of 
Philosophy of the Catholic University of Paris in 1930 which 
contains an important chapter (Propositions 418 to 447) deal- 
ing with International Morality. Of this the purport, judg- 
ing by an interesting account of it given by Pére de la Briére 
in Etudes (February 5th), is that absolute nationalism—what 
we usually call Czsarism—is immoral, since national interests 
should always take account of, and be conditioned by, God’s 
rights, by the moral law, by the rights of other nations, and 
the rights, not State-conferred, of individual citizens. Our 
readers may remember somewhat similar conclusions, detailed 
in a statement in THE MontH for January of last year on 
“The Place of Nationality in the Law of Nations,’’? which 
statement had been elaborated by the ‘‘Union Catholique 
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d’Etudes Internationales.’’ If, as is generally supposed, the 
next General Council will define in detail the Catholic doc- 
trine on Peace and War, it must be owned that the ground 
for discussion is being well prepared. Want of space pre- 
vents quotations from various members of the Ecclesia 
Docens, who, in Germany, Austria, Italy and France, have 
followed Papal lead in urging disarmament and peace, but 
an utterance of Cardinal von Faulhaber of Munich deserves 
special mention. His Eminence said, just before the opening 
of the Disarmament Conference, that—‘‘the after-effects of a 
modern war are so dreadful that they are out of all proportion 
with the national good which war is meant to preserve or 
gain . . . the conditions which make war legitimate have be- 
come much more rare than heretofore, since to-day a war 
grievously unsettles the economy of the whole world.’’ Hence 
war is an anachronism, a relic of barbarism, a reproach to a 
community which has other and better ways of securing 
order. 

Naturally, the Hitlerites in Germany, the Action Fran- 
gaise in France, and militarists everywhere have resented this 
clear Christian teaching. Even Catholics across the Channel 
seem to have been somewhat divided in sentiment and the 
French Episcopate, and more specifically Cardinal Liénart 
of Lille, have had to intervene to prevent Catholic teaching 
from being either exaggerated or minimized. They insist 
that true patriotism and just nationalism find their strongest 
support in the Church, but that neither calls for any mitiga- 
tion of Christ’s clear command that His followers should love 
even their enemies. It is, after all, by promoting peace and 
brotherhood, and opposing the scandal of war, that in these 
days one best serves one’s country. 

These Catholic discussions and controversies suggest one, 
perhaps venturesome, desire. The Holy Father, whose magni- 
ficent Encyclicals on Christian Unity, Marriage, Education, 
the Social Question and Catholic Action, have done so much 
to instruct and direct and steady Catholic public opinion, 
would delight his faithful children beyond measure, were he 
to find occasion in this Holy Year to declare fully the mind 
of the Church in regard to Peace. His ‘‘intentions,”’ for 
which the world of pilgrims will be praying, include ‘‘the 
salvation of all mankind led astray by so many errors, so 
torn asunder by discord and hostility, labouring under so 
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many miseries, and fearful of so many dangers.’’ There is 
no greater source of fear than the menace of war, no more 
widespread error than that arms create security, no more pro- 
lific cause of discord than injustice enforced by war or the 
threat of it. From all this a whole-hearted and united pro- 
fession of Catholicism, inspired by the Vicar of Christ the 
King, is by far the most likely way to set the world free. 


JOSEPH KEATING. 





“ Starlight” 


(Written jor Music) 


HINING thro’ veils of earthborn life, 
Jesus my love, Thine own sweet face 
Comes to refresh me in the strife, 
Comes to enlighten all my strife, 
And win me with its grace. 


My love, my Jesus, Thy sweet voice 
Is singing in the torrent’s roar, 
Bidding my storm-tost soul rejoice, 
To make my tossing soul rejoice 
And light as sea bird soar. 


Jesus, in depths of starry skies, 
As in unfathom’d oceans deep, 
Be Thou adored, and children’s eyes,— 
The star-lit seas of infant eyes— 
Mirror Thee in their sleep. 


Lord Jesus, all creation’s Lord, 

In winter’s gloom, in summer’s light, 
In all that is be Thou adored, 
By every living soul adored, 

The passion of its night. 


Shining thro’ veils of earthborn life 
Jesus, my light, O make me whole! 
Then, ’mid the darkness and the strife, 
From out this misty cloudland strife, 

A star shall shine, my soul! 


ROMUALD ALEXANDER, O.S.B. 
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V. PFARRER J. J. GASSNER 


HAT a very remarkable sensation was caused in the 

years 1774 and 1775 by the cures attributed to the 

Catholic priest, Johann Joseph Gassner, is proved 
beyond dispute by the literature to which they gave occasion. 
Before the end of 1776 the violent feelings aroused for 
and against the wonder-worker had led to the publication 
of more than eighty German pamphlets, some thirty-five of 
which may be found in the library of the British Museum. 
These tracts, though mostly of a format (18mo) smaller 
than we are now accustomed to use for such purposes, ran in 
some cases to more than a hundred pages, and one or two of 
the more important among them seem to have been several 
times reprinted. Even after Gassner’s death in 1779 the 
controversy which centred round: his name was not wholly 
forgotten. A comparatively lengthy notice of him appears 
in the “Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie,” as well as in other 
works of similar character. For curiosity’s sake I reproduce 
the short paragraph which is still retained in the last (1924) 
edition of our English ‘Chambers’ Encyclopedia.” 


GASSNER, JOHANN JOSEPH, exorcist, was born 28th 
August, 1727, near Bludenz in the Vorarlberg and be- 
came Catholic priest at Klésterle, in the diocese of Coire. 
He began to cure the sick by driving out the demons that 
possessed them by means of exorcism and prayer. In 
1774 he received the sanction of the bishop of Ratisbon; 
and by the mere word of command cesse¢ (“‘give over’’) 
he cured the lame or blind, but especially those afflicted 
with convulsions and epilepsy who were all supposed to 
be possessed by the devil. Ultimately he was found to 
be an impostor; the archbishops of Prague and Salzburg 
issued pastorals against his imposture, and the imperial 
authorities compelled the bishop of Ratisbon to dismiss 
him. The bishop, however, gave him the cure of Ben- 
dorf, and there he died in 1779. 

It need hardly be said that there is much here which needs 
correction. Father Gassner was certainly not an impostor,? 


* Although E. Sierke in his book ‘“Schwarmer und Schwindler,” etc., has 
coupled the name of Pfarrer Gassner with that of some rather objectionable 
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and it is untrue that the Archbishops just mentioned declared 
or implied that he was guilty of conscious trickery. They 
objected to the presumption that diseases were caused whole- 
sale by the malign action of evil spirits, they deprecated the 
promiscuous use of exorcisms as a means of treatment and in 
particular they condemned Gassner’s arbitrary departure from 
the forms prescribed by the Rituale. There was, they con- 
sidered, too much sensationalism in his cures and too much of 
the personal element. The procedure, especially in its later 
developments, tended to degenerate into a sort of conjuring 
exhibition for curious spectators and was hardly regarded by 
anyone as a religious ceremony. 

Gassner’s studies for the priesthood were made at Inns- 
bruck and at Prague under Jesuit professors, but though he 
persevered in his vocation and was ordained at a normal age, 
his health was very frail. For sixteen years he lived in dread 
of an early death from consumption, and suffered much from 
headaches, gastric trouble and severe pains in the chest. 
Medical skill was apparently able to do nothing for him and 
he was led eventually to become his own physician. Noticing 
that his infirmities grew particularly acute when he attempted 
to say Mass, he came to the conclusion that they must be 
caused by diabolic agency, and also that they could be cured 
by commanding the devil to depart in virtue of the Holy 
Name of Jesus. The effort which he in consequence made 
was attended in his own case with marked success, and further 
mystical speculation and observation along the same lines 
induced him to believe that a considerable proportion of the 
ailments experienced by his fellow-men were similarly due to 
obsession by evil spirits. A remedy was therefore to be found 
in having recourse to some form of exorcism. It is curious in 
this connexion to note the contrast between Gassner and Mrs. 
Mary Baker Eddy. Whereas the foundress of Christian 
Science a hundred years later professed to discover that Our 
Lord, when He spoke of casting out devils, really meant 
casting out evils, i.e., “a belief in sin, sickness and death” ;1 
people, even he admits that the priest never attempted to make any pecuniary 
profit by his cures, and that he was himself in good faith. Recent opinion in 
unprejudiced sources, such, for example, as Dr. Schirer-Waldheim’s book on 
Mesmer (1930), has been even more favourable to the character of the exorcist. 

‘See “Science and Health,” passim, and particularly the Glossary, p. 584; 
so too the word devil, with evil in brackets, on p- 567. When “devils” are spoken 


of in the Gospels, Mrs. Eddy says, “by omitting the first letter the name of 
his satanic majesty is found to be evils.” ‘Miscellaneous Works," p. 191. 


The whole passage is a choice specimen of Eddian logic. 
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Gassner conversely was persuaded that a great part of human 
suffering was due to nothing more nor less than the assaults 
and physical indwelling of the fiend. To effect a cure, the 
diabolical invader had to be ejected by the power of the Holy 
Name. This, at any rate, was the theory which the parish 
priest of Klésterle began to put in practice for the benefit 
of the sick and suffering in the surrounding districts. His 
treatment was undoubtedly successful in many cases, and 
people came to him in crowds. Of the early stages of this 
campaign not much seems to be known. It may be that in 
the beginning his exorcisms were conducted in strict accord- 
ance with the Rituale. On the other hand, when he found 
that a solemn adjuration to the evil one to depart, accom- 
panied with manipulations, etc., proved just as efficacious 
as the official ritus exorcizandi in healing the diseases which 
he mistakenly took for cases of diabolical possession, he may 
easily have been led to adopt a ceremonial of his own on the 
ground that it economized both time and effort. To carry 
out the full form of exorcism prescribed in the service-books 
of the Church was in all cases a very lengthy business. 

In 1774 this work of healing began to absorb all Pfarrer 
Gassner’s time and energies. Kldésterle, situated in a moun- 
tainous and sparsely populated region, was difficult of access, 
and he obtained leave to make a temporary sojourn in some 
place where the sufferers who sought his aid might more 
easily get into contact with him. He .betook himself to 
Mérsburg, the place of residence of Cardinal von Rodt, Arch- 
bishop of Constance; but the Cardinal for some reason dis- 
approved of his procedure and wrote him a rather peremptory 
letter requesting him to return to his parish. A difficult 
situation resulted, but soon afterwards the Bishop of Regens- 
burg who had lost, or was losing, his sight heard of Gassner’s 
wonderful cures and invited him to come to Ellwangen. No 
benefit resulted for the prelate himself, for the exorcist de- 
clared that the blindness was due to natural disease which he 
never pretended to relieve, but the Bishop nevertheless was 
immensely impressed by the wonders of which he heard and 
warmly espoused Gassner’s cause. He made him his chap- 
lain and provided him with a lodging at Ellwangen. Here 
and at Sulzbach, Regensburg, and one or two other places 
which Gassner visited in the course of the next few months, 
the most astonishing scenes were enacted. Between the be- 
ginning of September, 1774, and the middle of 1775, 20,000 
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sufferers had recourse to him, and beyond doubt a large num- 
ber were temporarily relieved, though there are not many 
cases in which we have evidence of the permanence of the 
benefit they experienced. Those who came to him were not 
Catholics only, but Protestants and even Jews sought his aid.’ 
The famous physiognomist, Lavater, who was a Protestant 
and a man of intellectual standing, was a convinced believer 
in the reality of these cures and himself corresponded with 
Gassner. Meanwhile the priest was violently attacked and 
denounced as a charlatan, many of his assailants being them- 
selves Catholics; notably, for example, the well-known 
Theatine Father, Ferdinand Sterzinger, and the famous Court 
physician of Vienna, Antony von Haen. These last did not 
accuse him of any imposture, and von Haen seems clearly to 
admit that the evidence for many of the cases in which the 
patient was benefited was too strong to be resisted. But an 
immense outcry was raised against Gassner, on many grounds 
more or less well founded. Great influence was exerted 
against him at the Imperial Court of Vienna, and much 
pressure was put upon his patron, the Bishop of Regensburg, 
to put a stop to what was alleged to be a source of scandal 
and disedification. The Bishop eventually had to yield, and 
from the close of 1775 until his death in 1779 Pfarrer Gass- 
ner, though he was given a benefice in the diocese, ‘was cut 
off from any sensational exhibition of his powers and 
obediently confined himself to a few exorcisms carried out 
in his new parish in strict accord with the Church’s ritual: 
And here a question may naturally be asked regarding the 
nature of the procedure by which the wonder-worker made so 
many enemies. By contrast with some of the other healers 
of whom I have previously spoken in these articles, we possess 
very full and detailed descriptions of Gassner’s cures. The 
Bishop of Ratisbon seems to have directed that official re- 
ports of what took place should be drawn up, and these under 
the name of “Protokolle” were for the most part printed 
either at the time or shortly afterwards. Moreover, we have 
two pamphlets written by the healer himself explaining and 
defending his methods, and in addition to these a number 
of descriptions by visitors of almost every class who were 
present as spectators. It was in fact one of the objections 
urged against him that he made a show of these so-called 


* See on this C. W. F. Walch, ‘“Neueste Religions-geschichte,” Theil VI. 
(1777), pp. 412—413. 
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exorcisms and was anxious to attract people of note to wit- 
ness the exhibition of his powers. The good priest, as | 
‘conceive, was in reality a very simple-minded man, and like 
a good many other simple people dominated by one idea, he 
was quite blind to the possibility of any other point of view. 
For him the antics performed, as he believed, at his command 
by the devils who had taken possession of the sufferers, con- 
stituted a marvellous demonstration of the power of the Holy 
Name of Jesus. The exhibition, mirth-provoking as it some- 
times was, could not be renewed often enough, and he would 
have liked the whole world to be there to be convinced that 
though the influence of the devil was portentously great it 
could easily be overcome by those who had faith and who 
used the means which Gassner’s own experience had shown 
to be so efficacious. 

There does not seem to be any sufficient reason for dwell- 
ing upon the distinction which the exorcist sought to estab- 
lish between three different forms of diabolical invasion to 
which in his idea sufferers were liable. He spoke, not only 
of possession and obsession, but also of “‘circumsession” ; but 
I do not gather that he pretended to determine, by inspection 
or by a mere report of the patient’s symptoms, which of the 
three was responsible for his ailments. He fully admitted 
that there was such a thing as natural disease, and declared 
that in this case he could do nothing; it was then entirely 
a matter for the physician or the surgeon. His opponents, 
of course, pointed out that this was a very convenient teach- 
ing.1 Whenever his treatment produced no results, as, for 
example, in the case of the blind Bishop of Ratisbon, he 
found that the devil had not had anything to do with the 
trouble, and that consequently all exorcisms were powerless. 
What was most characteristic of the Gassnerian procedure was 
the “exorcismus probativus,” the preliminary test, a feature 
entirely lacking in the prescriptions of the Rituale. Whena 
patient was presented to him who had been suffering, let us 
say, from epileptic fits, or acute paroxysms of the gout, the 
exorcist before attempting the expulsion of the evil spirit 
whom he believed to be the cause of the mischief, addressed a 

* Father Sterzinger remarks upon the case of the Count von S upon 
whom no effect had been produced by Gassner’s vehement and repeated 
suggestion that a Darmgicht (colic) from which he had suffered should 
again make itself acutely sensible: “Der Geistliche nahm die Ausflucht zo 


sagen: ‘Wir sehen also dass diese Krankheit naturlich sey.’” Die aaf- 
gedeckten Gassnerische Wunderkuren (1775), p. 36. 
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command, not to the human victim, but to the invisible demon 
who was in control, enjoining him to reproduce then and 
there the fit, or the spasms, so that all might see and recog- 
nize that there was an irresistible force in the name of Jesus 
which the enemy of mankind was compelled to obey. There 
would seem to be no room for doubt that in a great number 
of cases the command thus given was complied with. The 
man fell writhing on the ground and the characteristic symp- 
toms of the malady were reproduced on the instant. This, the 
exorcist argued, was a clear indication that his disease had no 
natural origin. It came and went in accord with the precept 
addressed to the evil spirit in the name of Our Lord. It 
may well be admitted that even for the most intelligent and 
critical of eighteenth century witnesses the spectacle must 
have been a striking one; and on the exorcist’s part the 
temptation must have been great to prolong it. Conscious 
of his power, especially when he found that the subject was 
unusually susceptible to the orders given, he delighted to 
triumph in imperious tones over the now detected but always 
invisible enemy. He issued injunction after injunction, de- 
manding that first one symptom should be displayed and then 
another, and as promptly by the same means restoring the 
patient to normal calm when curiosity was satisfied. 

To all who now read the “Protokolle” it must be plain that 
Pfarrer Gassner exercised an extraordinary hypnotic influence 
over his patients. He understood nothing about it himself. 
He only knew that he commanded and that his behests were 
for the most part obeyed. But even for those who are 
familiar with the abundant “suggestion” literature of our own 
day there are remarkable features about the case. The most 
striking is that the exorcist’s orders were invariably given in 
Latin; but the sufferers who came to him, with only a few 
rare exceptions, were quite uneducated and did not under- 
stand Latin. This to him was proof positive that the intelli- 
gence which responded to his injunctions was not the con- 
scious mind of the sick man or woman; it could only be that 
of some evil spirit. So far, it must be confessed, he had the 
Rituale with him; for the rubrics distinctly lay down that 
when a sufferer understands the exorcist who is speaking ina 
language unknown to him, this may be taken as evidence of 
diabolical intervention. Neither must it be supposed that 
Gassner’s orders were always of so simple a character that 
their purpose could readily be gathered from the tone of his 
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voice or the expression of his face. An example or two 
will help to make this clear, but the length of the records 
unfortunately forbids quotation in extenso. 

At Sulzbach Frances Bruchmiillerin, a working girl aged 
20 who lived in the town and had been suffering from con- 
vulsions and hysterical fits, was brought to the exorcist. The 
proceedings took place in the presence of Her Highness the 
Pfalzgrafin, and other persons of distinction, who with the 
great lady herself attested the correctness of the report which 
was afterwards drawn up. Addressing the demon whom he 
believed to possess the girl, the exorcist said: 77ristetur mox 
vehementissime (let her fall into deep melancholy), and when 
this order was obeyed, /uctus vertatur in risum, whereupon she 
burst out into peals of hysterical laughter. After some alterna- 
tions of this kind, he said, always of course in Latin, “let her 
get furiously angry with the floor she is standing on,” in 
accordance with which she stamped upon the ground, spat 
upon it, cursed it in violent language, tore off her head cover- 
ing and threw it down. Then we get the command /”dormiat 
jam hec puella, precipio hoc ego in nomine Jesu (now let 
this girl fall asleep, I order this in the name of Jesus). She 
accordingly began to yawn and shortly afterwards to snore. 
Those present shook her and punched her, but without any 
apparent effect. The next precept was /am ducas, maledicte 
daemon, hanc creaturam dormientem per hoc cubile (now, 
accursed demon, conduct this creature, asleep as she is, across 
the room). We are told that she got up at once, and with 
eyes fast closed made her way through the room avoiding 
all obstacles, though she had never before entered it, sat 
down in a remote corner and again began to snore. He then 
directed that she should go to one of the ladies present, and 
after she had done this, he gave the order “now, accursed 
demon, take this creature to her pastor to kiss his hand.” The 
individual indicated seems to have been a clerical dignitary 
of some sort though he is spoken of by the title Freiherr von 
Fick. The girl went to him, but did no more, and began to 
wake up. Thereupon the exorcist insisted Von evigilare 
jacias, dormiat ista creatura, et statim osculetur Pastoris sui 
manum (don’t awaken her, let the creature sleep and at once 
kiss her pastor’s hand). She slept again, but seemed to resist 
the latter part of the order, and though Gassner reiterated it, 
she stuffed her apron into her mouth and at first did no more 
than make a deep reverence to Fick. At last, however, when 
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she was further adjured, she impressed a resounding kiss 
upon his hand. After this the girl was restored to her normal 
condition, knowing nothing of what had passed, and when 
an account was given her it is stated that she turned crimson 
with shame. The devil to whom these strange effects were 
attributed was solemnly commanded in virtue of the Holy 
Name of Jesus to go out from her, but we do not in this 
instance know anything which would be evidence of a per- 
manent cure of the malady from which she was suffering.! 
Still more astonishing were the changes which the exorcist 
in the course of these preliminary tests seemed able to pro- 
duce in the sufferer’s physical condition, and it must be re- 
membered that nearly all these demonstrations were carried 
out in the presence of one or more doctors of medicine who 
were by no means all of them Catholics. To take one ex- 
ample, a certain lady of Wiirtzburg, whose name is not given 
in full, perhaps because of her position in society, was brought 
to him as a patient at Ellwangen. He seems to have adopted 
with her the same procedure which he used with humbler 
folk, giving his precepts to the supposed diabolical agent 
of the mischief in Latin. Adsit modo, he said, celerrimus 
pulsus (let the pulse become very rapid). The change came 
at once and 134 beats per minute were counted. Then, what 
is still more surprising, he said “in the right arm let the 
pulse be rapid, in the left arm slow,” and we are assured that 
within seven beats this variation was realized.2 We hear 
also of all the medical symptoms of high fever being sud- 
denly developed at command, and as instantaneously made 
to disappear. The demon was told signa morientis et mortue 
habeat (let her exhibit the appearance of a woman dying and 
dead) and thereupon to the stupefaction of all the features 
were completely transformed, the labouring breath seemed 
on the point of ceasing, the cheeks grew sunken and the nose 
sharp, while all trace of colour was banished from the face. 
There is also mention in some of the “Protokolle” of large 
swellings or tumours which had existed in a previous stage 
of the illness forming again then and there at the behest of 
the exorcist and discharging offensive matter until at his 


*See Dr. B. J. Schleiss, Zweifelsfragen an Dr. Samuel Semmler (1776), 
pp. 28—29. 
* Merkwiirdige Heilungen und Facta, etc. (1775), pp. 30—32- 
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further command they healed up leaving no trace of their 
presence but a very clean scar.1 

I repeat that the evidence for these marvels seems to me 
far from contemptible. No doubt there is bound to be some 
exaggeration in the reports, but in view of the standing of the 
witnesses who attest them and of the fact that they must have 
been drawn up at the time, there is good ground for sup- 
posing that they are in substantial accord with the truth. 
What impresses one most is the attitude of such assailants of 
Gassner as Father Sterzinger and the famous physician, 
Antony von Haen. These do not directly attack the “Proto- 
kolle.”" They do not charge the reporter and the signatories 
with bearing false witness. They lay stress upon the undig- 
nified character of such scenes as those described above and 
ask whether these things are consistent with the reverence 
which belongs to a religious ceremony in which the name 
of Jesus is most solemnly invoked. They protest against the 
wanton departure from the provisions of the Rituale. They 
point out that some of the alleged marvels may be ascribed to 
natural causes, Sterzinger in particular laying stress upon the 
fact that there was a great deal of manipulation, a handling 
of the sufferer’s head, neck and afflicted parts in the attempted 
cures he witnessed. But both the critics named let one see 
that, though they thought that in the interests of religion 
these scenes ought to be put an end to, there was much in the 
records for which they were unable to find any adequate ex- 
planation. Sterzinger refers to the English healer Greatrakes 
and seems on the verge of realizing that some influence of 
the kind which we now name “suggestion” played a great part 
in the business. Von Haen finds it necessary to say, at the 


* I have stupidly lost the reference to this last manifestation, but I have a 
clear memory that I have seen it definitely recorded. There is also in the 
same context an account of a gouty subject who at the time showed no external 
signs of the malady, but in whom at the exorcist’s command all the ¢ophi and 
nodosities of his previous condition were reproduced so that they could be 
closely examined and handled by the doctors present. 

* Both Geheimrath Dr. von Wolter, who was President of the Munich 
Academy, and the Kaiserlicher Pfalz-Hofrath, Dr. J. B. Schleiss, were great 
men in the medical world of that day. The former personally attested many 
of the Ellwangen exorcisms and cures, the latter made himself responsible for 
the Protokolle of those at Sulzbach. Wolter wrote to Dr. Zimmermann, a 
famous physician at Hanover: “With regard to the fact of these truly astound- 
ing happenings I am fully certain. As to the explanation, I am doubtful 
and reserve my judgment. When incredulous friends ask me my opinion, the 
only answer I make is to say ‘go there and see for yourselves’.”” See Schiirer- 
Waldheim, “Anton Mesmer, ein Natur-forscher” (1930), p- 74. 
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end of his patient examination of possible causes, that if 
something is left over which a natural explanation will not 
cover he would prefer to believe that Gassner’s marvels were 
themselves produced by the aid of the spirit of evil. 

It is a curious coincidence that the exorcist’s strange 
phenomena were exciting all Germany just at the very time 
that Mesmer, who had begun his investigation of Animal 
Magnetism in conjunction with the famous Jesuit astronomer, 
Father Hell at Vienna, was beginning to have doubts as to the 
value of the magnets in these operations. It is alleged that he 
witnessed some of Gassner’s cures and that this turned his 
thoughts in the direction of a purely mental influence, #.e., 
hypnotism, if one may use a name which was not introduced 
until long afterwards. The close resemblance between the 
exorcist’s suggestion precepts to his patients and those of the 
hypnotist to the hypnotized subject can escape no one who 
has any knowledge of the early experiments made in this 
direction. The very surprising phenomena which are said to 
have been produced in the course of Gassner’s ‘“‘exorcismus 
probativus” seem to deserve a much more attentive study 
than they have hitherto received or than can be attempted 
here. 

I have not ventured to say much about the alleged cures re- 
sulting from Gassner’s exorcisms. They depended largely 
no doubt upon the very strong suggestion he conveyed by the 
solemn use of the Holy Name and by the instruction he gave 
that if the trouble recurred each sufferer was capable of 
curing himself by affirmations of the same kind. But he may 
also have possessed some physical influence which was 
conveyed in part by the manipulations which commonly 
formed part of his treatment. Undoubtedly there is convincing 
evidence that many of those who had recourse to him were 
substantially benefited. A single example must suffice if this 
paper is not to exceed due limits. Dr. Schleiss in his “Zwei- 
felsfragen” (pp. 21—22) prints in French a testimonial re- 
ceived from the Comte de Faubert, Seigneur de la Periére and 
Grand Seneschal of Burgundy. This gentleman therein de- 
scribes himself as having suffered from the gout for forty 


* Mesmer, it seems, declared that ‘‘Gassner, without himself knowing it, 
possessed animal magnetism in a superlative degree.” See Schiirer-Waldheim, 
“Anton Mesmer, ein Natur-forscher” (1930), p. 54. In Schleiss’ pamphlet “Bey- 
trage zu Gassners Aufenthalt und Weesen in Sulzbach,” p. 43, it is stated that 
Mesmer was challenged and offered 100 ducats to duplicate the Gassner cures, 
but that he found it prudent to decline. 
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years, during ten of which he was in a deplorable state and 
in the last four was so infirm that only twice had he been able 
to put on his clothes, while he was also entirely unable to walk 
without the use of crutches. ‘Hearing,’ he says, ‘‘the great 
renown of ‘M. Gassnaire’ I came to Ratisbon, a distance 
of 260 leagues. I have recovered so far that I can now walk 
without the aid of either crutches or stick.’’ Further, the 
Baron von Silfwerstolpe also wrote to attest the fact that 
he had accompanied Count Faubert on his journey and had 
witnessed his cure as well as that of the Duchess of Zwei- 
briicken. Finally, a letter was received a month later stating 
that the Count, though he had had one or two temporary 
returns of the malady, had learnt from the exorcist how 
to cure himself and was setting off on a journey of sixty miles 
to visit a relative whom he had not been able to meet for 
years. 

Very few people would now be inclined to agree with 
Pfarrer Gassner’s view that such maladies as gout, epilepsy, 
blindness, etc., could be caused by any form of diabolical 
possession. It is abundantly clear that his cures were 
wrought, not by driving out the devil, but by suggestion. The 
belief he inculcated in the power of the Holy Name was much 
fortified by the then quite unfamiliar phenomena which his 
patients experienced or witnessed in his presence. Dr. Schiirer- 
Waldheim in his recent book speaks of Gassner with marked 
respect as a man who by his disinterested efforts to relieve 
suffering, even though they were mistaken in principle, had 
greatly contributed to advance the cause of science.1_ More- 
over in one way the exorcist was a pioneer. In the Beschwér- 
ungszettel, or as he used to call them eilige Segen, which he 
issued to each sufferer, he gave him instructions how, in the 
event of a recurrence of the malady, he could, by renewed 
affirmations and a fresh effort of trust in the power which had 
healed him, conquer his own infirmity. It was an anticipa- 
tion of the method of M. Coué, and evidence is not lacking 
for the conclusion that in those days, as in ours, the treatment 


was often successful. 
HERBERT THURSTON. 


* “Anton Mesmer,” pp. 73—74; even H. Fieger in his “F. Sterzinger, 
Bekampfer des Aberglaubens,” seems to admit that much might be said in 
Gassner’s favour. 























MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
THE ‘“ ANGLO-CATHOLIC” MANIFESTO. 


N taking up an attitude of definite and uncompromising re- 

pudiation of the Anglican claim to be in any sense part of 
the Church of Christ, it is naturally difficult to persuade sin- 
cere Anglicans that one is full of charity towards them and 
in no way actuated by prejudice, jealousy or other such un- 
worthy motives. Yet the attitude assumed is the only one pos- 
sible, if one adheres to truth, truth both of reason and of revela- 
tion. Reason leads to it after an examination of historic facts, 
fully explored and impartially interpreted. And it is likewise 
necessitated by two dogmas of Faith—that the Church is a single 
visible Body, and that she is, as Christ made her, indefectible, 
that is, incapable of going wrong in her appreciation either 
of her own claims or of those of others. History, therefore, 
and authority combine to make Catholics reject, iz toto, the 
Anglican assumption that the Establishment belongs in some 
way or other to the Catholic Church. The recognition of the 
essential visible Oneness of the Church and of her infallibility 
in defining what constitutes her membership, is a necessary 
preliminary to admission to her Fold. Last month, we reviewed 
a remarkable Anglican book which, for the first time we think 
in this prolonged debate, acknowledges that the Church #s visibly 
one and that ‘“‘Rome”’ would betray the Faith, if by any act or 
admission she seemed to put that fact in doubt. The writer 
is one of the fifty-one “Anglo-Catholic” protesters against the 
spread of Modernism in their communion—a list already reduced 
by withdrawals in one direction or the other, but representing, 
we are assured, only a moiety of those who hold the same views. 
How many of them would go as far as Mr. Whitton we cannot 
say, any more than we can say why Mr. Whitton does not go 
further. But, knowing that Faith is a free gift from God, we 
should never accuse of insincerity those whose reason tells them 
that Rome is the only true Church yet who do not join it. Some 
comments of ours last December on the Manifesto seem to have 
been misunderstood, and we are indebted to a fellow-Jesuit in 
America ! for vindicating not only our Christian charity and good 
faith, but also the whole Catholic position wis-d-vis the sig- 
natories. This explanation is so admirably done that we have 


* Rev. W. H. McClellan, S.J., Woodstock College, Maryland. 
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got his leave to reproduce some extracts from it here. They 
are contained in a letter addressed to one of the Fifty. 


oe 


Of course, this desertion [from genuine Tractarianism] had 
really been a long process. It is forty years since “Lux Mundi” 
sounded Gore’s first discordant note, and at the same time re- 
vealed an attitude which must inevitably lead him further afield. 
It is nearly seven years since the mature apostasy was revealed 
in “Essays, Catholic and Critical.” The “New Commentary,” 
appearing four years ago, merely popularized the surrender in 
the guise of a victory; but its unwonted candour was one sig- 
nificant feature, and another was the unanimous welcome it re- 
ceived from the Anglican press on both sides of the Atlantic. 
The Church Times was fulsome in its praise. The American 
Church Monthly, of which Dr. Delany was then still editor, 
carried in its issue of February, 1929, an article by the present 
editor, Dr. Edmunds (who talks glibly enough of “the Catholic 
Faith’), whose commendation of the “New Commentary” was 
modified by only one ground of objection—that Gore had been 
too “conspicuously ‘safe and sane’.” 

With all this fresh in mind, I was not surprised either by the 
Manifesto or by its general unpopularity. I knew already that 
the majority of those who wished to be known as Anglo-Catholics 
were out of all sympathy with the Tractarian position, and quite 
consciously so. I knew also that a small minority would refuse 
to follow them. The question was, what positive platform could 
this minority hold? Looking either at existing conditions or at 
analytic principles, I could only arrive at the conclusion ex- 
pressed by Pusey himself, years after Newman’s reception into 
the Church, in a letter published in Liddon’s “Life” of its writer. 
I cannot quote Pusey’s exact words, but they were to the effect 
that the normal and natural outcome of the Oxford Movement 
(even as he then conceived of it) must be return to union with 
the Holy See, and could not rest in the perpetuation of a separate 
existence. Of course this is patently true; and equally obvious 
is its conclusion, that any Anglican who still sincerely agrees 
with the Tractarians in their doctrinal principles and norms, 
must always have return to Rome (by some means or other) be- 
fore him as the ultimate aim. Hence this second element in the 
Manifesto was also no surprise to me. Moreover, with the Cen- 
tenary impending, it was time for a public warning from those 
most interested. As Dr. Goudge and his comrades have usurped 
the title “Anglo-Catholic,” so they will undoubtedly plan to 
capture the coming celebration of the Oxford Movement as a 
means to enhance their own prestige, by claiming the Trac- 
tarians as having fathered their own “enlightened Catholicity.” 
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And in one way they can say so with truth. For the said “en- 
lightened Catholicity’ is avowedly ‘“‘comprehensive,” and the 
Tractarians did bring the actual comprehension of the Anglican 
system to its final perfection by exploiting the only possible 
theory of its character that still lay undeveloped. 


I am personally and very happily acquainted with the writers 
connected with THE MONTH. I am simply unable to imagine 
them as either ignorant or uncharitable. As regards their mode 
of reasoning about Anglo-Catholic theories of “continuity,” “cor- 
porate reunion,” and the like, they seem to me to give full value 
to the really pertinent truths of theology and facts of history 
involved therein. And as regards their conclusions—in which I 
heartily concur—I believe that Anglo-Catholics maintain a 
position from which they will never be able to judge those con- 
clusions impartially or fairly, and in consequence of which they 
themselves become guilty of all the unfairness and lack of un- 
derstanding which they are so prompt to attribute to the Catho- 
lics of England. 

What are the paramount facts? Here, in 1559, arises a 
nominal hierarchy. Its orders are derived from a rite unknown 
to Catholic antiquity, and meticulously exclusive of all reference 
to the function of offering Christ Himself in Sacrifice. Its 
jurisdiction is expressly and triumphantly ascribed to the per- 
sonal fount of a woman on a national throne. Its possession of 
all titles and temporalities is effected by sheer physical force. 
It beggars, banishes, imprisons, or exterminates every person 
in England who clings to communion with the Vicar of Christ. 
Thus it proceeds for nearly three centuries, in avowed and boast- 
ful Protestantism. Finally, only a century ago, a group within 
it devises an explanation of its nature which is recognized in 
all quarters as an utter novelty. After all (it is claimed), the 
organization is ‘“Catholic’—not in that merely academic sense 
which all the various “Reformation settlements” professed in 
repeating the Creeds, but in that specific fidelity to ancient 
Christian tradition, which its own founders repudiated by name, 
in their Articles, their Homilies, and their whole corporate prac- 
tice! Having convinced themselves (but no one else) of this, 
they would now return to the once denounced and execrated 
Vicar of Christ,—but on their own terms. They are English, 
and their problem is English. Yet they ignore the Pope's faith- 
ful subjects in England ; they studiously avoid those Englishmen 
who kept the priceless treasure all along, and whom they pro- 
fess to desire as their future companions. They will carry their 
plea for “sympathetic understanding” to any court but to that 
of first instance. Accordingly their private theories are taken 
to foreign quarters, and there presented under the guise of in- 
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disputable facts, such as ought to decide the question in any 
impartial mind. This, then, is the “understanding” which they 
are actually seeking—namely, the unquestioned adoption of heir 
own understanding. And all of this to what end? In order to 
make their own terms for admission to the Kingdom of Christ! 

I am aware that this is plain language, but I do not think it 
can fairly be accused of extravagance. I am also aware that I 
deal in generalities, and that every individual Anglo-Catholic 
may vary in his own way from one or another of these attributes. 
But taken as properties of the class as a whole, I know very 
well that they are truly such. 


The historical fact is, that the hope of enforced segregation, 
and of consequent approach to Rome, has frequently arisen [in 
the “Catholic-minded’’] under circumstances of internal stress— 
always to issue in one more agitation for ‘‘corporate reunion.” 
It was so in 1841, when the Bishops were fulminating against 
the Tracts; in 1857, as a recoil from the Gorham judgment; in 
1896, when the Edwardine Ordinal was pressed upon Rome for 
formal examination and final decision; in 1920, when Lambeth 
coquetry with “the Free Churches” suggested the “Malines Con- 
versations” as a counter movement; in 1930, when Lambeth 
decided that contraception might be employed on Christian 
principles. And on every successive occasion the outcome was 
precisely the same. A few individuals frankly asked themselves 
one all-important question, and were mercifully answered from 
on high. The majority, however, did not “walk out’ with them. 
Their previous protests and mutual exhortations never took effect 
upon themselves. They evaded the all-important question as a 
“temptation against faith,’ compiled a supplementary volume 
of explanations, and stayed where they were. And so it will 
always be, for neither the factors nor the principles involved 
can ever cease to be entirely themselves. Organized indifferentism 
has an infinite coefficient of elasticity. 

Please believe that I have not responded to your manifest 
kindness by a mere effort to “indoctrinate” you. God alone 
can do that, in any event. I have, however, made bold to claim 
an understanding of the Anglo-Catholic position which I venture 
to regard as founded on the vital facts involved, and as worthier 
of the name than that understanding which Anglo-Catholics still 
continue to seek in quarters where these facts are only imper- 
fectly known. And, incidentally, this latter pursuit seems to 
me to serve no purpose. The case must come to nothing unless 
it comes to competent authority for its final settlement ; and such 
authority always informs itself with the utmost thoroughness 
before acting decisively. 
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Father McClellan also discusses the ‘‘Manifesto’’ in its re- 
lation to the Oxford Movement very comprehensively in the 
March issue of 7he Ecclesiastical Review, which should enable 
those in the States who are interested to see the question in its 
proper perspective. As we note elsewhere, the signatories are 
actively producing pamphlets to justify their attitude towards 
Rome. But those who, like the Modernists, make the mind of 
man the measure of truth, will, we fear, be little affected by them. 





PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION.' 
Modern Handbooks on Religion. 

OTHING is more important, in reading a presentment of 

what claims to be modern thought, than to bear in mind 
the fundamental difference that exists between philosophy and 
theology. Philosophy depends upon, and has its worth entirely 
in, human reason; theology rests wholly on authority, and on 
faith in that authority which it holds to furnish absolute certainty. 
Philosophy helps the principle of authority, and so theology has 
learnt to express itself with the assistance of philosophy; but 
in themselves, because of the foundations on which they rest, 
they are sciences entirely apart. Indeed, in a true sense, con- 
sidered as sciences and no more, they are opposed to one 
another; St. Thomas reminds us that the more we rest our belief 
on reason, the less we rest it on faith. Reason may and does 
lead us up to faith, as Newman has laboured to point out; we 
may say that this was the chief lesson of his life, the lesson 
which he knew his generation needed above every other. Reason 
is not faith; it is its handmaid and no more; it justifies the act, 
and when the act has been performed it stands back. “The just 
man liveth by faith,’ and not by reason; though reason may be 
behind the throne—guiding, confirming, correcting, illuminating 
—yet faith alone is the ruler and the final judge. And religion, 
in its proper sense, rests on faith. It is the manifestation in life 
of belief, not of a philosophy. It is the acceptance of an 
authority, obedience to that authority, belief in it by whatever 
process of thought we may have reached it; religion begins 
where philosophy ends. 

Hence, when we study the three volumes here before us, we 
are at once compelled to question their general title. They are 
called “Handbooks on Religion”; they should rather be called 
“Handbooks on the Philosophy of Religion,’ of that Philosophy, 

1 (1) A Study of the Ordinary Arguments for the Existence of God (Heffer: 
2s.6d.). (2) Religious Experience: Its Nature, Types, and Validity (Heffer: 
38.). (3) Phases of the Christian Church: A Short View of its History 


(Heffer: 4s.). By A. C. Bouquet, D.D., Stanton Lecturer in the Philosophy 
of Religion in the University of Cambridge ; Hulsean Lecturer, 1923—4. 
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that is, which leads up to Religious belief. We are all the more 
forced to make this distinction because of the position which the 
author attributes to Catholic philosophy. With much sympathy, 
but, we think, with a serious misunderstanding of its attitude, 


he writes: 


The strongest opposition to the claims of the non-rational 
approach to Deity comes from the Catholic philosophers, 
not merely out of loyalty to the traditions of their society, 
but because they have inherited a most important position, 
which they intelligently accept, namely, that reason, so far 
from being the enemy of Deity, is its devoted servant, and 
that the proper way in which to approach religion, so as to be 
safe from the vagaries and extravagances of untutored 
mystics, lies along the path of reason. It is a claim all the 
more important because it may in the end lead the Catholic 
Church further in the direction of modernism than she at 
present expects to travel . . . (“A Study . . .”, p. 4). 


In other words, Catholic philosophy, in the mind of Dr. 
Bouquet, is a school of thought and no more. It has “the tradi- 
tions of its society’’ to uphold; it has “inherited a most important 
position”; the day may probably come when it will be seriously 
affected by the onsets of modernism, and when in consequence 
the Catholic Church will go “further in the direction of 
modernism than she at present expects to travel.” The author 
does not realize that Catholics maintain that by the use of mere 
reason they can reach final certainty in many important matters, 
such as the existence and attributes of God. No further de- 
velopment of rational processes can upset these conclusions: the 
fact is so certain that the Vatican Council made its certainty a 
definite dogma. Nor does he seem to grasp that, while the 
proper field of reason lies in the praeambula fidei—the facts 
and conclusions that point with certainty to a teaching authority 
—faith, properly so-called, rests on the infallible authority so 
demonstrated, not on the arguments that established its exist- 
ence, although these arguments remain irrefutable. He says 
nothing of authority, the final ground of Catholic belief; 
he assumes that our faith vests on our philosophy, and that is the 
philosophy of, Aristotle; in the sentence following the passage 
above-quoted, he attributes to St. Thomas, not the harmonizing 
of Aristotle with Catholic belief, not the subjection of philosophy 
to theology, but the evolution of the one from the other. We 
believe, he equivalently says, because Aristotelianism, in the 
hands of St. Thomas, has carried us thus far; now that 
modernism has materially affected the Aristotelian argument, we 
may hope to see the Catholic faith materially affected also. 

Such was not the mind of St. Thomas, nor is it the mind of 
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any Catholic philosopher. The divine gift of reason existed 
before Aristotle. The proofs from reason of God’s existence 
were not the Philosopher's arbitrary invention: his acute mind 
merely gave them expression. St. Thomas elaborated those 
proofs and showed that they established a natural certainty as 
to the existence of a supernatural authority, whose utterances 
are accepted by faith. The instructed Catholic does not confuse 
the two certitudes. St. Thomas no more “believed,” strictly 
speaking, in the certitudes about God derived from reason than 
he “believed”’ in the truths of mathematics. The object of faith, 
in its formal sense, is supra-rational truth, or “‘revelation,” know- 
ledge which could not be arrived at by the mere exercise of 
reason. When God, known-by-reason, proceeds to reveal more 
about His nature and His purposes, He then calls for the exercise 
of faith and enables the believer to receive and retain His re- 
velation with a strength more than human. When the Catholic 
philosopher turns theologian, he discusses and analyses revela- 
tion, not in order to establish truth, but to discover its full mean- 
ing and contents. Here both faith and reason interact: since 
truth is one, neither can contradict the other. Thus faith keeps 
philosophy from wandering into useless and blind bypaths, 
and true philosophy, the philosophia perennis, which can never 
be substantially changed, provides faith with adequate modes 
of expression. In this lies its security against modernism. 

Indeed, it may be questioned whether, in the strict sense, there 
is such a thing as a philosophy of revealed religion. Of natural 
religion, yes; there we must depend upon what our reason can 
substantiate. But once we have established our faith upon 
authority, once we have accepted the word of God as having 
given us truth “beyond our reason,” then it seems evident that 
philosophy must stop short; all it can do is to reason about that 
which we already know, and this is not philosophy but theology. 
We say this because, throughout the three handbooks we are here 
considering, we feel this difference of outlook on every page. 
The very word Christianity implies a definite manner of ap- 
proach. He who accepts it has his mind made up, on an authority 
better than his own limited intellect can give him; and even 
though at times reason may be inadequate to demonstrate the 
“how” of things, still he is certain that the truth he holds for his 
own is none the less secure. Arguments for the Existence of God 
confirm his belief; the results of Religious Experience may be 
tested, and often interpreted, by this standard; even phases of 
history may receive a new orientation in the light of the faith 
that has shone through them all. 

Perhaps nowhere does this seem to us to appear more manifest 
than in the second handbook of this series: “Religious Ex- 
perience: Its Nature, Types, and Validity.” Here philosophy 
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must perforce place “experiences” on the same level, in one 
and the same category. But revelation is itself an experience; 
and if it comes, not from any subjective origin, but wholly from 
without, then it seems to us obvious that it must be treated as a 
thing apart. Thus the gift of prophecy, thus such emphatic 
experiences as those of St. Teresa, once established, deserve 
better at the hands of philosophy than to be treated, or to be 
explained, as mere subjective phenomena; if God has so chosen 
to show Himself to men, so to reveal His truth to men, then the 
truth which He has so conveyed is on a different plane from that 
of the sublimest of poets. Whether or not the process has been 
similar, whether the human faculties used have been the same, 
such questions psychology may fairly discuss; but truth dis- 
covered by the genius of man, and truth revealed by the con- 
descension of God, must remain two entirely different things. 
The third handbook, “Phases of the Christian Church,” 
though from the point of view of philosophy the least important 
of the three, yet in the light of our present situation may well be 
the most vital. For we have to face two facts; on the one hand 
the attempt to build civilization on a godless foundation, on the 
other the disunion that prevails among those who stand for the 
old order. In his book Dr. Bouquet attempts to explain the 
origin of the latter, and suggests a process for reunion; he also 
faces the problem of the godless state, with its strength and its 
weakness. Once more, though here we agree with his conclusions 
far more than we have been able to do elsewhere, still the 
perspective is different. We look forward to the other volumes 
of the series; when the whole process of the argument has been 
given, it may be that we shall find ourselves more in sympathy 
than we can feel at present, though in details we fear we shall 


never agree. 
HH A.G. 








II. OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


JAPAN AND INTERNATIONAL LAW 


On January 24th, the Japanese delegation withdrew from the 
League of Nations, after that body had cast a unanimous vote 
discountenancing the policy pursued at Tokyo. This event is in 
a class by itself. Up until the time that the substance of the 
Lytton Report was approved, it was quite possible to feel that 
Japan might after all be on the side of the angels. Now, if 
public opinion and international law mean anything, the 
central jury of nations has decided. When Matsuoka walked 
out, he showed dramatically that his government preferred de- 
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fiance to co-operation. It is this fact which, from our own point 
of view, must for the moment push all else into the background. 
What is the value, what the authority, of the international instru- 
ments created since the war? Does the law of nations, developed 
by jurists and statesmen, possess any de facto existence? If it 
does not, what rights and duties exist apart from the treaties to 
which the several peoples attach temporary significance? Such 
are the questions raised at this time.—-THE EDITOR in Zhe 
Commonweal, March 15, 1933. 


THE RIGHTS OF THE NEGRO 


Now, therefore, if the Negro is man, just as truly as the 
white man, it follows that whatever rights or prerogatives be- 
long to man as man, must not be denied to the Negro. 

And yet in certain parts of our country [U.S.A.] disabilities 
are heaped upon him because he is a Negro. In many localities 
he is denied the vote, even though that denial involves fraud or 
force on the part of the white man. In some sections he receives 
lower wages than the white man for the same work. In other 
sections he is charged higher rent than the white man for the 
same housing. His natural ambition to rise to something better 
than menial occupation and to fit himself for it, is frustrated by 
local law, by custom or even by physical violence; he is refused 
admittance to certain trade unions; in many States he is denied 
membership in white churches; he dare not attempt to take 
communion with the whites; likewise, except in the North, he 
cannot attend schools, public or private, with the whites, and 
the public schools into which he is segregated are inferior in 
architecture, in location and in scholastic standing to the others, 
although the black man pays his school-tax like any other man. 
He is kept out of select hotels, restaurants, and places of public 
entertainment, not only in the South but in the North.—REv, 
JAMES M. GILLIS, C.S.P., quoted in Catholic Missions, March, 


1933- 


LACK OF THE LITURGICAL SENSE 


A large crowd of children at the parish Mass, or young men 
and women assembled in the college chapel to assist at the 
Holy Sacrifice, is a beautiful sight. But it is disheartening to 
note in how many cases these “‘assistants’’ at the Mass at once 
turn to their hymn books, or take out their beads, just as they 
might do at Benediction, or during a casual visit to the Blessed 
Sacrament. To most of them, the approach of the awful 
moment of the Consecration is nothing more than a signal to 
stop singing, or to leave off their beads. Doubtless, a good Lord 
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will reward their good will, but only in an extended sense do 
they, in the words of Pius X., say Mass.—THE EDITOR in 
America, March 4, 1933. 


EDUCATION ESSENTIALLY RELIGIOUS 


Up to that point education may be said to pay for itself in 
the strict mundane sense, but when education goes beyond this, 
as we wish that it should, it must justify itself, not as a contri- 
bution to national efficiency, and therefore a profitable invest- 
ment for the taxpayer and ratepayer, but as a preparation for 
eternity, and therefore as the prime duty of the parent towards 
the child and of every individual towards himself. 

I do not know whether I ought to apologize for introducing 
eternity into a consideration of human policy; I hope not. The 
only real aims of education are the two indicated by the greatest 
treatise on education yet written, the Book of Ecclesiastes: that 
a man “should rejoice in his labour” and should “remember his 
Creator in the days of his youth.” 

Measured by that standard, our aims have tended to be at 
once too ambitious and too modest—too ambitious because we 
exaggerate the tangible dividend which, as a nation, we can 
draw from the brains of highly educated individuals ; too modest, 
because we measure the effect of education by the amount of 
those dividends.—LORD EUSTACE PERCY, EXx-EDUCATION 
MINISTER. 


THE NEED OF SACRAMENTAL JURISDICTION 


To the ‘Anglo-Catholics’’ themselves, these sacramental 
claims are not merely an additional excuse for remaining outside 
the Church; they have a most demoralizing effect on any 
genuinely Catholic mentality that may exist among them. The 
habit of stressing the validity of sacraments apart from the 
authority to administer them is really an appalling evil, quite 
apart from the soundness of the claims. It vitiates the approach 
to the sacraments both morally and intellectually—morally, ob- 
viously; intellectually because it tends to dissociate the sacra- 
ments from their root in the will of Christ. It is, of course, 
theologically true that a sacrament administered by a validly 
ordained priest without jurisdiction, not only is objectively valid, 
but may even be subjectively efficacious for one who receives it in 
a condition of invincible ignorance as to the real state of affairs ; 
but it is equally true that, to quote Dr. Karl Adam’s phrase, 
every sacrament “is a real expression of Our Lord’s gracious 
will,” of which jurisdiction is another expression, and that to 
separate the two expressions of the one and indivisible will is 
to take a long step on the road that leads to a virtually magical 
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view of the sacraments.—F. R. HOARE in The Catholic Gazette, 
April, 1933- 


GOD’S INTERESTS PARAMOUNT 


In the very countries which are called “Catholic countries,” 
we have seen the enemies of the Faith triumph, less because of 
their strength than because of the Catholics’ weakness. . . 

In Catholic Action the Pope has given the Catholic world 
of to-day a rallying cry, and not only a cry but a definite prin- 
ciple on which to act. He bids us close our ranks to defend 
the interests of Christ and His Church (which are identical) 
whenever and wherever they call for support. He teaches us that 
no other consideration whatsoever can have sufficient weight to 
prevent a Catholic uniting with his fellow-Catholics in the de- 
fence or advancement of Catholic interests. And the programme 
of Catholic Action is precisely as wide as are Catholic interests. 
One test of whether a work or an effort of any kind is entitled 
to be called Catholic Action, is whether it is such as should com- 
mand the adhesion of all Catholics as such. Conversely, when 
our authoritative leaders, the Pope, or the Bishop, or even the 
Parish Priest, in their respective jurisdictions, commend a work 
or cause as Catholic Action, they should have the support of all 
the Catholics under them as Catholics, quite independently of 
any local parties and divisions —-THE EDITOR in The Examiner 
(Bombay), February 25, 1933. 


PEACE AT HOME AS WELL AS ABROAD 


L’Eglise a toujours compris que la paix est un tout complexe 
de biens et que tous les genres, toutes les branches de la paix 
sont dans une interdépendance intime. 

. . . La paix comme contraire de la guerre n’est qu'une partie 
de la paix mondiale et elle en est une partie qui, détachée des 
autres parties, ne peut étre acquise par personne. Si nous com- 
prenons bien la vérité de l’unité et de l’indivisibilité de la paix,- 
nous comprendrons en méme temps le scepticisme des catholiques 
en face des mouvements pacifistes de ces derniéres années. Car 
c’était une grande erreur de vouloir résoudre le probléme de 
la paix mondiale en rétrécissant la notion de la paix, qui ne 
serait plus que l’absence de guerre meutriére entre Etats; et 
il reste erroné de croire qu'il sera possible d’éviter des guerreg 
sanglantes sans considérer le probléme de la paix sous son aspect 
plus large et plus élevé.—RIGHT REV. MGR. SEIPEL quoted in 
La Documentation Catholique, August 13, 1932. 
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REVIEWS 


1—THE HEYTHROP THEOLOGICAL SERIES! 


T may be truly said of this new book on Christian Marriage— 

as was said more doubtfully of an older volume—that “‘it doth 
contain a godly and wholesome doctrine and necessary for these 
times.’ And partly for this reason, it fitly takes the foremost 
place in the “Heythrop Theological Series.” It is true that a 
systematic course of theology could hardly begin with a treatise 
on Matrimony. But it is otherwise with a series of independent, 
though kindred, volumes. And there is an obvious advantage 
in starting with a book that meets the needs of the hour and is 
certain to appeal to a wide circle of readers. At the same 
time, there is a further reason which may be commended to 
those who would rather see the new series begin with some 
work of general theology, such as a treatise on the True Church, 
or on the Authority of the Holy See. The organic and vital 
unity of Catholic theology is so great that, in whatever order we 
may take its several parts, we cannot well treat any one of them 
adequately, without at the same time throwing some light, how- 
ever indirectly, on many of the others. 

In this way, a well-written work on Christian Marriage, more 
especially when it is cast in the form of a doctrinal and historical 
study, may haply provide us with an undesigned and indirect, 
but none the less convincing, vindication of the Papal authority. 
It is, indeed, only in the later ages of controversial divinity 
that we can look for set treatises De Romano Pontifice. But the 
most effective defence of the Popes in medizval literature may 
be read writ large in the pages of the old Corpus Juris Canonici. 
It is here, rather than in the spectacular struggles with Kings 
and Emperors, or the launching of Crusades, that we can see the 
true meaning and purpose of Papal authority. We see it in the 
answers readily given to problems propounded by Bishops in all 
parts of the world, solicitous for the souls of their people. Many 
of these answers, both in the Decretum and in the Decre/als, turn 
on marriage questions, e.g., the memorable cap. Christiana, which 
rejects the monstrous double standard of morality. And this 
beneficent work of the Popes is set before us in the pages where- 


* Christian Marriage: An Historical and Doctrinal Study. By George Hay- 
ward Joyce, S.J., M.A., Oxford, Professor of Dogmatic Theology at Heythrop 
College. London: Sheed & Ward. Demy 8vo. Pp. xiv. 632, Price, 21s. no. 
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in Father Joyce describes the development of Canon Law in 
the Middle Ages. 

In the course of his historical study, the author has to grapple 
with a bewildering mass of complicated details, and conflicting 
laws and changing customs, and divergent opinions. But happily 
he can see his own way clearly, and trace his course with a firm 
hand. And though the reader is enabled to see the evidence 
set before him in many lights, he is never left with a painful 
sense of uncertainty. In the midst of all the divergent diffi- 
culties, and doubts and negations, the true view of :Christian 
Marriage stands out distinct, firmly established, and unmistak- 
able. It is essentially an equal union of one man with one 
woman, and the bond between them can only be dissolved by 
death. And, what is more, the rule of monogamy and the im- 
possibility of real divorce are not arbitrary restrictions imposed 
by positive law. Both alike arise from the nature of the case, 
and from the essential needs of the future offspring and of 
peaceful family life, which are the original purpose of the 
marriage union. 

The truth of this Catholic teaching is clearly established by 
means of evidence drawn from Holy Scripture, from the writings 
of the Fathers, and from the authentic decrees of Popes and 
Councils. But in some respects the most valuable part of the 
book is the full and discriminating treatment of the legislation 
on marriage and divorce in the Novels of Justinian and later 
Greek Emperors. In this way, it is made clear that the later 
practice of the Greek Church in regard to divorce and remarriage 
—a practice which presents a striking contrast to the attitude of 
the early Greek Fathers on this question—had its origin in the 
undue influence of the Civil Law, and the interference of the 
Emperors in ecclesiastical matters. 

Unfortunately, as we are shown elsewhere, this Greek Eras- 
tianism had a disturbing effect on the marriage laws in many 
Western Penitentials and Conciliar decrees. This was largely 
due to the influence of St. Theodore, the Greek Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who introduced the Greek practice into the Anglo- 
Saxon Church. And from England it spread to some continental 
countries. 

Elsewhere in the work, we come upon other traces of our 
Greek Archbishop, who came to England from Rome, and in 
some sort seems to combine the “three branches’ in his own 
person! Thus, after noticing one explanation of the dissolution 
ot a matrimonium ratum by religious profession, Father Joyce 
Says very justly: 


The contention that such a law had been in force from 
primitive times may appear somewhat extravagant. But it 
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must be remembered that the seventeenth century theologians 
accepted Theodore’s canon as the work of Pope St. Eusebius 
(310 A.D.), and believed that there was respectable his- 
torical authority for the stories regarding St. Thecla and 
St. Alexius (pp. 460-1). 


And on another page we are told that certain medizval writers 
ascribe some other canons of St. Theodore to St. Eutychian, a 
Pope of the third century (p. 473). If some of these blunders 
lasted as late as the seventeenth century, it is some satisfaction 
to remember that these canons were all assigned to their rightful 
author by Berardi, whose luminous commentary on the Decretum 
Gratiani was published in the next century. 

The copious information regarding the Canon Law in the 
West, and the Greek laws in the Corpus Juris Civilis, will 
probably be new to many of Father Joyce’s readers. And it 
is likely that the same may be said of the interesting pages de- 
voted to English legislation on marriage in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. For English writers are too often at fault 
on these matters. Thus the writer of the notice on Mrs. Inch- 
bald in the D.N.B. does not seem to know that Lord Hardwicke's 
drastic Act of 1754, so gallantly resisted in the Commons by 
Henry Fox, made it legally necessary for Catholics to be married 
by an Anglican Vicar. And the biographer of Maria Edgeworth 
(‘English Men of Letters’’ Series) is equally ignorant of the state 
of the law regarding marriage with a deceased wife’s sister 
in Lovel Edgeworth’s time. 

These pages devoted to the English problem of clandestine 
marriages, are full of interesting information. For example, 
it is clearly shown that the trips to Gretna Green, which figure 
so largely in later fiction, and lasted for full a hundred years, 
were a natural result of the drastic law against “Fleet’’ mar- 
riages. Readers of our earlier fiction may reflect that there was 
withal another side to the picture. After all, heiresses and 
fortune-hunters were not the only people to make clandestine 
unions. Goldsmith’s heroine was saved by a marriage of this 
kind. And Smollett’s fantastical villain, fallen on evil days, 
found a faithful helpmeet in one of his earlier victims, to whom 
he was happily married by a clerical fellow-prisoner in the 
Marshalsea. 

It is hardly necessary to add that Father Joyce supplies us 
with full and accurate references to the sources. And several 
important documents are printed in an Appendix. But as the 
book is sure to be reprinted many times; it may be permissible 
to ask for just one more document. In a footnote on p. 135 
mention is made of a letter of Pius VII. to Napoleon, saying that 
he cannot dissolve the marriage of Jerome Bonaparte with Eliza 
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Patterson. As this memorable letter is far too little known, it 
would be well to have it more widely circulated. Father Joyce 
reminds us that it can be seen in Artaud’s life of Pius VII.1_ Its 
great importance may be sufficiently seen from the following 
passage : 

Were we to usurp a power that we do not possess, we 
should render ourselves guilty of the most abominable abuse 
of our sacred ministry before the tribunal of God and before 
the whole Church. Your majesty even, in his justice, would 
not desire us to pronounce a judgment contrary to the testi- 
mony of our conscience, and the invariable principles of the 
Church. 


It remains to pay a just tribute to the material “turn-out” of 
this handsome volume, which, considering the varieties of type 
used, the frequent references, and the copious quotations in Latin 
and Greek, might have taxed the resources of a University Press. 
The Manresa Press may be rightly proud of its achievement, 
which sets a standard for the rest of the series not easily to be 


surpassed. 
W.H.K. 


2—“WHAT THINK YE?’? 


N spite of all the current difficulties of the book trade, volume 

upon volume still pours out upon Christ, His Person and His 
work; the greater number of them are presented to us in the 
name of a criticism that professes to take nothing for granted, 
and upon that plea declines to discuss its own very sweeping 
assumptions. Although Pére Braun takes an optimistic view 
of the matter, and skilfully collects for his purposes the admis- 
sions of mutually antagonistic schools in favour of the Catholic 
position, still we confess ourselves to a grave doubt whether all 
this means much progress. It is difficult to advance when one 
has to be defending every foot of one’s line of communications, 
to build when one must continually be laying bare the founda- 
tions for the inspection of rival architects. We suspect that the 
chief source of the mischief is the need of starting some fresh 
hare in a dissertation for the German doctorate, and of running 
it to death in order to secure a professorial chair. 

Still there can be no doubt of the necessity of meeting these 
ever-changing hypotheses; and as usual it is the French who 


? Lives and Times of the Roman Pontiffs, from St. Peter to Pius 1X. By 
the Chevalier Artaud de Montor. Translated from the French. Edited by 
Dr. Neligan. New York: Sadlier & Co. Vol. II., p. 611. 1866. 

* Oa en est le Probléme de Jésus. By Francois-Marie Braun, O.P. Brussels: 
Editions de “la Cité Chrétienne.” Pp. 413. Price, 36 Belgian francs. 
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supply the most effective defence to an attack mostly German. 
Though, indeed, the German Catholics are so strong both in 
quantity and quality, that we could wish for more help from 
them, which perhaps we should get, if their language were better 
understood. Of the influence of German thought upon England 
outside the Church there can be no doubt. In this case, how- 
ever, it is a Belgian father who is winning his spurs, and winning 
them with hard and well-placed blows, after the most approved 
methods of our late allies. The con/érence provides an ad- 
mirable opportunity, wherein the champion can select his owa 
ground and his own method of attack; each new specimen—if 
we may change the figure—is sympathetically explained, its 
alluring beauties are praised, its defects gently but still more 
plainly exposed, it is neatly transfixed with a pin and mounted 
for exhibition—and we pass on to the next con/érence. 

Pére Braun possesses all the French art of neatly pigeon- 
holing the various theories; by the time we have been treated 
to messianisme ficti}, messianisme politique, messianisme escha- 
tologique, we feel that nothing more can now take us by surprise. 
He is, indeed, a competent and up-to-date showman, and few 
will fail to profit, for example, by his succinct and devastating 
treatment of Dr. Eisler, or again, of the new /ormgeschichtliche 
Schule, which will probably make a good deal more noise before 
it is discredited: the analysis (to put it very roughly) of the 
Gospels into small fragments of carefully distinguished kinds, 
each sprung from some special need of the community, and quite 
untrustworthy in regard of Christ Himself. 

If we were looking for something to grumble at, we should 
find it in the absence of any Index (which is certainly to be re- 
gretted) and in the too exclusive reliance upon Mark for the 
historical argument (an experiment possibly worth trying, but 
unsound in principle and dangerous in practice). The book may 
be worth translating into English, though we should prefer to see 
an English book written upon the same lines, and dealing no less 
faithfully with the chief English writers, who, to our loss, are 


practically left outside the scope of the present volume. 
c.L. 


3—IN DEFENCE OF SOUTH AMERICAN 
CATHOLICISM! 
UST before the Great War we published in THE MONTH 
a series of articles by a competent observer, Mr. A. H. 
Atteridge, entitled “The Campaign of Slander against Catholic 
South America,” which examined and exposed a flood of anti- 


* The Church in the South American Republics. By Edwin Ryan, D.D. 
New York: The Bruce Publishing Co. Pp. viii. 120. Price, $1.50. 
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Catholic literature intended mainly to collect funds for the 
itinerant “evangelists” who infested that Catholic continent. The 
flood has since become a torrent, for that mercenary crew, sup- 
ported mainly by the Methodist dollars that aim at pervert- 
ing the people even of Rome, have taken advantage of the 
troubled state of South America and the revolt against Catho- 
licism in Spain, to redouble their efforts to traduce the Church 
in the ten Republics so as to give some excuse for their mis- 
guided zeal. The attack has recently culminated in the pub- 
lication of a much-heralded book, ‘“‘The Other Spanish Christ,” 
which differs from the usual ‘Romanism-the-Curse-of-South 
America” tracts only in making more display of study and re- 
search, not in showing less animus or more regard for fact. The 
Times Literary Supplement (October 27, 1932) dealt severely 
with this pretentious volume, saying of the author that he “shows 
little knowledge of traditional Spain’’ and that “some of his 
statements are fantastic.’ Yet this author, who can say that 
Catholicism, whether in old- or new-world Spain, worships a 


Dead Christ— 


A Christ known in life as an infant and in death as‘a 
corpse, over whose helpless childhood and tragic fate the 
Virgin Mother presides; a Christ who became man in the 
interests of eschatology, whose permanent reality resides in 
a magic wafer bestowing immortality; a Virgin Mother who 
by not tasting death, became the Queen of Life—that is the 
Christ and that the Virgin who came to America! He 
came as Lord of Death and of the life that is to.be; she 
came as Sovereign Lady of the life that now is— 


this author, who can display such ignorance of the Faith and 
such rancour against those who profess it, whose whole book 
is instinct with similar hatred of our religion, we find praised 
in a Catholic contemporary in such words as these—“Dr. Mackay 
is no bigot. He is not antagonistic to Catholicism as such.” 
Not even when he sneers at the Incarnation and Redemption as 
being ‘in the interests of eschatology,’ and at the Blessed Sacra- 
ment as a “magic wafer,’ and purposes to supplant the Dead 
Christ whom these lesser breeds worship, by the living Christ of 
Protestantism? This farrago of nonsense we are asked, for- 
sooth, to consider ‘‘a serious, authoritative and learned contri- 
bution to the study of this important subject.” Ignorance of 
Catholicism may partly excuse the author, but how shall it ex- 
euse the critic? 

We have recalled this campaign of slander in order to em- 
phasize the importance and opportuneness of the Rev. Edwin 
Ryan’s effective counter-blast here under review. There is a 
whole library of books, many written by fair-minded Protestants, 
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descriptive of the heroic work for civilization which the Church 
has accomplished in South America. There is another library 
written by Catholics in rebuttal of the gross calumnies regard- 
ing the beliefs and morals of the faithful there, promulgated 
by the sectaries. As THE MONTH in its measure, so Catholic 
periodicals in the United States have not failed to counteract 
the disreputable propaganda financed by American proselytizers. 
But there was room for a volume like Dr. Ryan’s, for it gives 
in relatively brief compass a complete picture, historical and 
actual, of the condition of Catholicity in that vast and diversi- 
fied area of the globe, still so sparsely populated (by about 65 
million people, less than half of whom are by descent Euro- 
pean), so politically restless, so overrun by undesirable aliens. 
The ecclesiastical organization was complete almost from the 
beginning of the conquest, but State interference hindered as 
much as helped the work of the Church, and to that interference 
with ecclesiastical government and education is due the laxity 
which, at different times, and here and there, marred the record 
of the clergy. But from the beginning the standard of learning 
and civilization rivalled that of Europe. After a general sur- 
vey of the conditions before and after the conquest, Dr. Ryan 
takes each State in turn, and describes their history before and 
after the separation from Spain. Brazil, as by far the largest 
Republic and the only Portuguese one, receives separate treat- 
ment. A valuable series of appendixes gives the necessary 
Statistics of growth and diocesan arrangement, besides a full 
bibliography, mainly Spanish, which shows incidentally the width 
of Dr. Ryan’s researches. A word or two in the General Intro- 
duction suggest that we may later have a larger work on the 
subject from his pen. It cannot come too soon. 
].K. 





4—EARLY HISTORY OF CONFESSION 1 


LL students of the institutions and the teaching of the 

primitive Church owe P. Galtier a debt of gratitude for 
this book. It is a work of permanent importance: for it is a 
complete and final vindication of Catholic teaching in regard 
to the Sacrament of Penance as practised during the first six 
centuries of our era. The matter has, as all know, been keenly 
debated during the past thirty years, and there is hardly a point 
on which the rationalist critics considered that they had a 
stronger case. Harnack, Loofs, and others similarly-minded, 
contended that the primitive Church made no claim to forgive 
the sinner in God’s name: that in absolving she merely pro- 


® L’Eglise et la Rémission des Péchés aux Premiers Siécles. By Paul Galtier, 
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fessed to remove the bond of excommunication which she had 
herself imposed, and thereby to restore the sinner to her com- 
munion. They maintained, furthermore, that the early Church 
knew no other form of penance but one, viz., exclusion from 
Communion followed by public reconciliation: that private 
penance did not come into use till after the sixth century. It 
was a matter of no little surprise when, in 1928, Dr. B. Posch- 
mann, a well-known Catholic professor, published a work on 
the history of penance (‘‘Die abendlandische Kirchenbusse am 
Ausgang des Mittelalters’’), in which to a very great extent 
he accepted these conclusions. P. Galtier’s book is a reply to 
that of Dr. Poschmann: and in it he shows beyond all possibility 
of doubt that the rationalist position is contrary to the evidence 
of history. The work consists of two parts. In the first, he 
deals with the question whether, in absolving, the Church did, or 
did not, intend to forgive sins in God’s name. In the second, 
he examines the evidence for the existence of private penance 
in the first six centuries. Students will, we think, turn with 
special interest to this latter part. In the first, the author’s task 
is comparatively easy; but the question of private penance offers 
a more complicated problem. There is no doubt that the Church 
did not in primitive times distinguish between two entirely dif- 
ferent kinds of penance, public penance for the maintenance 
of external discipline, and private penance for the remission of 
sins, the two having a distinct purpose and being governed by 
different rules. She knew of only one Pa@nitentia: and when she 
spoke of Panitentes she signified those persons who at the public 
worship of the Church were separated from the rest of the 
faithful, and were excluded from the sacraments till they had 
made satisfaction and received a formal reconciliation. Was 
there then no penance other than this public exclusion? P. Galtier 
takes us step by step through the evidence, and shows that 
even when public penance was the normal consequence of certain 
grave sins, the Bishops always held themselves free to judge 
the case on its merits. Where circumstances rendered it ad- 
visable, they did not relegate the sinner to the class of Panti- 
tenies: they imposed another kind of satisfaction, and then 
offered prayer on his behalf—a prayer which was at all times 
viewed as having remissory power, in other words as an absolu- 
tion. Here, he justly claims, we have private penance in germ. 
For the story of its gradual development, we must refer our 
readers to the book itself. It must suffice to note that the prac- 
tice of the early centuries differed greatly from that with which 
we are familiar. Perhaps the most striking difference lay in 
the fact that the Church had as yet no law to the effect that 
when mortal sin had been committed, it was necessary to receive 
absolution before approaching the altar for Holy Communion. 
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It was held sufficient to free the soul from sin by acts of con- 
trition, and to have the intention of confessing and of accepting 
the satisfaction which the Church might impose, at some future 
date. Since this might well involve the permanent adoption of 
a penitential mode of life, it became very common to defer 
confession till old age was reached or till some serious illness 
made it necessary to ask for the absolution, the benedictio pani- 
tenti@, without which no Christian was willing to die. Such 
seems to have been the state of things at the time of St. Gregory 
the Great. The seventh and eighth centuries witnessed the change 
by which the faithful were led to seek the Sacrament of Penance 
with greater frequency and as a normal preparation for the 


reception of Holy Communion. 
G.H.J. 





SHORT NOTICES 
BIBLICAL. 


T is not possible to consider at length the latest monograph that 

has reached us from the Catholic University of America, on the 
New Testament Concept of Metanoia, by the Rev. Aloys. H. 
Dirksen, C.PP.S., S.T.L., in preparation for the doctorate. The 
author has covered the ground systematically, and comes to the 
satisfactory conclusion that the concept implies contrition, con- 
fession, amendment and satisfaction. He has examined the whole 
Christian history of the interpretation of the word, as well as the 
Jewish and Greek background. Is not some distinction and defini- 
tion perhaps needed, however, in the use of the terms ‘‘concept’’ 
and ‘‘implications’’? We are left wondering whether any of these 
four elements is really essential to metanoia. And the difficult 
question of translating it is left to an appendix, the final words of 
the book being that ‘‘even the Westminster Version has adopted 
it [i.e., we take it, the rendering ‘‘repentance’’] to some extent.”’ 
We are content with Father McClellan’s remark, quoted on p. 103, 
that, in the Westminster Version, ‘‘repentance’’ for ‘‘penance”’ 
**seems for the most part a gain.’’ Surely the author would not 
seriously propose a return to ‘‘penance’’? It can hardly be re- 
garded as certain that it is the right translation even of the 
Vulgate. 

PHILOSOPHICAL. 

Since John Locke was the first of the moderns to make a criti- 
cal examination of the limits and possibilities of human knowledge, 
it is interesting to trace the development of his own thought. That 
the ideas found in the Essay of 1690 were no new growth, but 
had practically reached their final form many years previously, 
can now be determined with certainty, owing to the recent work 
of Dr. Benjamin Rand, Ph.D., LL.D. In a magnificent volume 
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(published for the Harvard University Press by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press: 15s. n.), he has edited, with a valuable introduc- 
tion, the hitherto unpublished draft of An Essay Concerning the 
Understanding, Knowledge, Opinion, and Assent, by John Locke. 
By setting the references to the first edition of the Essay above 
the corresponding sections of the draft, he has made possible a 
comparison of the ways in which the same problems have been 
treated in the two places. The introduction contains, besides a 
detailed comparison of the doctrines of the draft and of the Essay, 
an enquiry into the date of the draft. The evidence shows that 
this was already complete by 1671. No student of the history 
of philosophy can afford to neglect this work. 

Like the previous volume, which has already been reviewed in 
THe Mont, Volume II. of Scholastic Metaphysics, by John F. 
McCormick, S.J. (Loyola University Press: $2.00) is well-ar- 
ranged and clear. The present section treats of natural theology, 
and is intended for those who are taking a year’s course in meta- 
physics. The author wisely avoids details of controversy, and 
presents the reader with the essentials, so that the Scholastic 
synthesis appears in all its native vigour and coherence. The 
division of chapters into headings makes it an easy task to follow 
the sequence of the argument. At the end of each chapter there 
are suggestions for further reading and study. The argument 
from Moral Obligation is particularly well handled, while the 
criticisms of Atheism and Pantheism deserve special mention. The 
mystery of Divine knowledge is explained as fully as the subject 
matter allows. 

The primary standard, by which an elementary textbook, especi- 
ally on metaphysics, is to be judged, must be clearness of ex- 
position, and, preferably, that clearness which bears the stamp 
of actual teaching experience. Tried by this test, Metaphysica 
Generalis, by Gerardo Esser, S.V.D. (Mission Press, Techny, 
fll. : $1.50) is worthy of high praise. It contains no great 
originality of thought or treatment, but that is not to be expected, 
nor is it desirable in a book that is meant for beginners. Yet 
fresh light is thrown on many questions by the apt use of episte- 
mological and psychological data, e.g., as regards ‘‘possibles.”’ 
To the modern theories of value and relativism careful attention 
is given. The author is Suarezian in tendency, but in the discus- 
sion of disputed points, the arguments of the various schools are 
presented clearly and fairly. This, in itself, adds a special value 
to the book. There are ample references for supplementary read- 
ing, and the type, paper, and binding are all very good. 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 
We must echo the words of Dom Bede Camn, in his Preface to 


While the World Revolves, by Donald Benedict Christie 
(B.O. & W.: 5s.), when he calls it ‘‘this beautiful life of the 
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Proto-martyr of the English Reformation.’’ It is not difficult to 
detect that to the author the making of this book has indeed been 
a labour of love. Carefully he has followed Blessed John 
Houghton, Prior of the London Charterhouse, through the years 
of his life as a monk, and in so doing has described to us the 
training of a Carthusian. Before the day of trial we see, in the 
martyr that was to be, one in whom were already the marks of 
a saint; as God had prepared Blessed Thomas More, so he had 
prepared the first martyr of the long line. Then the story of the 
trial and martyrdom is vividly told; the incontinent action of 
Cromwell, which contrasts with the caution of his Elizabethan 
successors, the firm joy of the martyr, who spoke even while the 
executioner reached his heart. No one can read this book without 
glowing with reverence for Tyburn. 


APOLOGETIC. 

A ‘‘Catholic Action’’ volume, by M. Guéchot, abridged (‘‘sans 
appareil scolaire’’), from an original published in 1922, is called 
Mystéres et Lumiére (Téqui: 10.00 fr.). In his exposition of ‘‘the 
mysteries of nature in the light of the faith,’’ the author ranges 
from astronomy to sociology in the familiar manner of the modern 
‘*Outline.’’ Notable features include a compendium of biology 
and paleontology, a resumé of rational psychology, a brief but 
confident exegesis of the Hexaemeron, and an admirable sketch of 
pagan Rome and the beginnings of Christianity. The whole is 
adorned with numerous apt and edifying citations from Corneille, 
Bossuet, Lamartine, Pascal, etc. M. Guéchot is perhaps some- 
what too confiding and uncritical in his acceptance of current 
scientific dicta (he quotes Flammarion approvingly on the actual 
infinity of space), but his work remains a compact and most valu- 
able apologetic. 

LITURGICAL. 

Appropriately for the Holy Year the Turin firm of Marii e 
Marietti have issued an up-to-date Traveller’s Breviary which, 
together with its accompanying detachable fasciculi, runs to over 
2,600 pages, yet, for any given period, occupies little space and 
can be easily handled. We find no trace of the price, which is 
probably much lower than that of a four-volume edition of the 
same size, yet presents equal value and greater convenience. 

SocIoLocy. 

We have barely space and time to mention two very helpful 
books which Catholic social students will greatly appreciate— 
Catholic Social Doctrine : 1891—1931 (Catholic Social Guild : 1s.}, 
by V. M. Crawford, and A Manual of Catholic Action: its Nature 
and Requirements (Gill & Son: 2s.), by an unnamed Irish priest. 
Mrs. Crawford’s history forms the C.S.G. Year-Book for 1933, 
the twenty-fourth of the Series, and few have rivalled it in interest 
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and importance. Her knowledge of Continental social movements 
is intimate and extensive, and hence she is able to describe the 
injustices brought about by un-moral industrialism, abroad as well 
as at home, which Catholic ethics denounced with ever-growing 
emphasis until that teaching was summed up and promulgated 
with astounding force in Pope Leo’s ‘‘Rerum Novarum.’’ Then 
the second and larger part of the book is devoted to the effects of 
that pronouncement, much more marked on the Continent than 
with us, until the further development of Godless Capitalism called 
for the recent elaboration of Catholic teaching by the present Holy 
Father in ‘‘Quadragesimo Anno.’’ It is obviously the author’s 
aim and purpose to urge Catholics to pay more heed to the later 
Encyclical than they did to the earlier, and her inspiring book will 
help greatly to that end. No mention is made of the history of 
social problems in the New World, but Catholics everywhere will 
find here the principles of their solution. 

The ‘‘Irish Priest’’ devotes the first half of his treatise to a 
short but clear description of some forty erroneous systems of 
morality, taking the word in its widest sense to embrace right 
thought as well as conduct. Some of that great number are 
rather developments or results or particular aspects of others, but 
so classified they bring home to one the wideness of the front on 
which Catholic Action is called upon to fight. Catholicism, in 
fact, occupies a middle or central position exposed to assault from 
every part of the circumference. In his second Part the principles 
ef Catholic Sociology are clearly laid down, taken from the Papal 
Encyclicals, based upon the Family as the ultimate social unit, 
and dealing with the relations of employer and employed. Finally, 
the need of organized Catholic Action is emphasized by an account 
of what the enemy is doing, and by indicating the various direc- 
tions in which, in modern times, it should be exercised. This little 
book should prove an admirable Soldiers’-Manual for this par- 
ticular form of warfare. 

POETRY. 


Twenty-two poems, all reflecting Ireland, make up the little 
volume A Shuiler Sings, by Mairin Mitchell (Michael, London). 
The author has a vivid sense of the preternatural ; as he passes by 
mountains and rivers the ghosts of the past come swiftly about 
him. He not only loves Ireland ; if a distinction may be made, he 
loves its stones and its woods even more, and these speak to him 
many things which he puts to music. His poems are songs, as 
he calls them; they are echoes of other songs coming up Irish 
valleys. 

The story told in melodious, easy-flowing verse by Mr. Patrick 
C. Stewart and called The Grange (John F. Fowler: Dublin), is 
rather vague in outline and, even so, inconclusive, but the author is 
more concerned with its setting—an old English country house in 
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pastoral scenery, containing a priest’s hiding-place. In ten-lined 
stanzas, carefully rhymed, there is much vivid description of land- 
scape and season, whilst the episodes, the entertainment of a guest 
and the discovery of the hiding-hole are told with the sort of 
homeliness and picturesqueness that Patmore exhibits in ‘‘The 
Angel,’’ not without the occasional lapse into bathos, also charac- 
teristic of Patmore. But, on the whole, the poem makes pleasant 
reading, both in form and substance. 


HoMILETIC. 


We have several times had occasion to call attention to the help- 
ful little books produced by Chanoine E. Duplessy, Editor of ‘‘La 
Réponse.’’ He has chiefly in mind the hard-worked parish priest, 
and would supply him with material for his instructions, in ac- 
cordance with the directions of the Codex. In the third series of 
his Cours de Religion, he gives fifty-two short sermons, or read- 
ings, none of more than three pages each on the Sacraments and 
their reception, entitling them : Les Sacrements a recevoir (Téqui : 
6.00 fr.) He treats of Grace, of Prayer, and then of the Sacra- 
ments, one by one. The subdivisions are all clear and numbered; 
each sermon has abundant matter; there is an ample index, and 
suggestions are given for combination of the sermons for greater 
feasts. 

A course of instructions, intended to explain and revive paro- 
chial life in a parish in which, perhaps, it has begun to languish, 
would seem to suggest all kinds of practical things. This is 
Chanoine Moénner’s contribution to the series ‘‘Je Séme,’’ im 
Autour du Clocher (Téqui: 12.00 fr.). In twenty-six addresses, 
quoting freely from such predecessors as Monsabré and Gibier, 
the author discusses the Parish, the Church, the Clergy, and the 
Faithful ; and certainly he succeeds, at least, in strengthening our 
esteem of the machinery, so to speak, of parish life, while he adds 
not a little to its spiritual understanding. 


Non-CaTHOLICc. 


In pursuance of their purpose of showing that the Catholic 
Church in England was essentially Roman from the first, those 
who are issuing the ‘‘Oxford Movement Centenary Tractates’’ 
(Talbot & Co. : 1s. each) have published Nos. 3 and 4, viz., What 
do the General Councils Say?, by the Rev. S. H. Scott, and What 
did the Church of England Say?, by the Rev. J. G. Moreton 
Howard: also another 6d. pamphlet, not in the series, called 
Epistola ad Romanos, likewise by Mr. Howard. This last-named 
tract may provide a useful antidote to undue optimism with re- 
gard to the practical outcome of the ‘‘Manifesto’’ in favour of 
‘reunion’ with Rome. Mr. Howard’s Epistola ad Romanos is 
mainly a re-stated plea on behalf of the validity of Anglican Orders 
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and an affirmation of the ‘‘branch theory.’’ The closing para- 
graph states that ‘‘Our desire for reunion with the Holy See is 
that we may be enabled the sooner to fill up that which is lacking, 
and to restore to the Church of England that which was wrested 
from her by misguided and wicked men in the past. We believe 
her still to be part of the Holy Catholic Church. We affirm the 
validity of our Orders and our Sacraments, and we believe that 
the conversion of our beloved country being in the first place 
committed to the old Church of England, in the dioceses of which 
we serve, can only be accomplished by that Church”’ (p. 16). 

As ‘‘reunion with the Holy See’’ must needs involve the retracta- 
tion of these affirmations, and, as we believe all the ‘‘Mani- 
festoists’’ hold to the validity of Anglican Orders, and the Con- 
tinuity of the Church of England to-day with the Catholic Church 
in England of pre-Reformation days, we cannot indulge in any 
sound expectation of the conversion of this group of clergy as a 
group, though we hope and pray that individuals may get the 
grace of Faith to understand the essential indivisibility of the 
Body of Christ, His Church, and the consequent falsity of any 
form of ‘‘branch theory.’’ 

Dr. Scott’s pamphlet adds little to what he has already written 
en the acceptance of the Papal claims to Supremacy and teaching 
authority by the Early Councils: and Mr. Howard’s The Church 
of England and the Holy See groups effectively a number of 
testimonies from English pre-Reformation writers which clearly 
prove that England always accepted the Spiritual Supremacy of 
the Pope and was, therefore, a ‘‘Roman Catholic’’ country. As 
most Anglicans still shut their eyes to this fact, both tracts will 
be useful to lend to Protestants who are in doubt about their 
ecclesiastical status. 

LITERATURE. 


We welcome all the more Father James J. Daly’s collection of 
Essays entitled A Cheerful Ascetic (Bruce Publishing Co. : $1.75) 
because several of them form part of his all too few contributions 
to our own pages. They are concerned mainly with personages 
and careers of Catholic interest, ranging from Blessed Thomas 
More to Lord Russell of Killowen, but some, such as ‘‘The In- 
tolerant Emerson’’ and ‘‘The Paganism of Mr. Yeats,’’ are de- 
voted to a trenchant criticism of outsiders. All may be read with 
delight, for, besides the characters which they recall, they are 
expressed with rare literary skill, the vehicle of a cultured and 
observant mind. 

MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 

One cannot have too many aids to the appreciation of the Divine 
Gift of the Eucharist, so M. O’Leary’s daintily got-up booklet, 
Holy Communion (Sands: 1s., 2s., 2s. gd.), is in no way super- 
fluous, for it provides a fresh series of prayers and readings, doc- 
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trinal and devotional, for use in Visits or during the Holy Sacrifice. 

The new Catholic publishing firm, Messrs. Washbourne and 
Bogan, are first in the field with a very useful and timely Guide 
Book written by Dudley Wright—The Holy Year (pp. 59: 1s. 6d.). 
After a short historical introduction, the author describes the object 
and occasion of this ‘‘Extraordinary Jubilee,’’ following the 
thought and words of the Pope, and then turns to practical details, 
as to how to get to Rome and what to do to gain the Indulgence. 
The famous Basilicas and other places of devotion and interest are 
described, and at the end is printed the Encyclical announcing the 
Holy Year. 

The Catholic Mind has started the New Year well by reprinting 
in its four first issues (price 5 c. each) much valuable periodical 
material. In January, we find Dr. Calnan’s essay from the Clergy 
Review on the all-important question of ‘‘Reunion’’—viz., Chris- 
tian Unity as Catholics see it, a paper by B. A. Stegmann, O.S.B., 
on the Importance to Seminarians of the Liturgical Movement 
from Orate Fratres, and a full account by G. J. Garraghan, S.]J., 
of Anti-Jesuit legislation and its reactions in Spain from The 
Western Watchman. In February we find a long documented ac- 
count of The Liturgical Movement in America, by G. Ellard, S.J., 
and an exhaustive moral appreciation of the modern phenomenon 
of Nudism, by H. Davis, S.J., taken from the Clergy Review. 
The March (8th) issue reprints from THe Montu The Church 
Dormant, by the Editor, and a similar exhortation to action called 
A Plan for Articulate Laymen, by Fr. Parsons, S.J., of America. 

The beautifully poignant ‘‘Improperia’’—The ‘‘Reproaches”’ of 
Good Friday, which form part of the Veneration of the Cross in 
that service, are published, with a devotional and historical com- 
mentary, by Father Le Buffe, S.J., through The America Press 
(10 c.). The C.T.S. have re-issued (60th thousand) the text, with 
Father Martindale’s notes, of the Good Friday Mass. Other re- 
prints include Mother Margaret Mostyn (1625—1679); An Intro- 
ductory Talk on the Catholic Religion, by Father MacGillivray ; 
Christ’s Will the End of Life, by Cardinal Newman, and the in- 
valuable Encyclical on True Religious Unity, by which the Holy 
Father dissolved the dreams of ‘‘reunionists.’’ 

The following are new: Scenes from the life of Bl. John South- 
worth, a play, full of romantic and pathetic details, by Miss C. 
Kirchberger ; Giuseppe Toniolo, an Italian leader of Social Re- 
form, a model for the educated layman everywhere, by Rev. H. L. 
Hughes; Fr. Bernard Vaughan, by Mr. Justice Noble, a lively 
and well-balanced account of another great leader, now nearly 
ten years dead; A Hero of the Air (Jean du Plessis), by E. G. 
Delpierre, S.J., a stirring story of the short but saintly career of 
a young French naval officer, who earned fame as an airship com- 
mander and perished with the ‘‘Dixmude”’ in 1923. 
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History is represented by Trent: Before and After, by Mother 
Keppel, the sixth part of ‘‘The story of the Church’’; St. Ninian’s 
Christianity, by Eustace Dudley, S.J., an able defence of the 
Catholicity of the Celtic Church, and Catholicism and the Modern 
Mind, an essay in the philosophy of history, very helpful to those 
to whom the claims of agnostic science prove disconcerting. 





EDITORIAL NOTE 
To secure their return if not accepted, contributions submitted to the 
Editor must be accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. Articles so 
submitted should be concerned with matters of general interest, and be 
the fruit of expert knowledge or original research; nor should they ordin- 
arily exceed 3,200 words (between 8 and 9 pages). As a general rule, sub- 
jects dealing with the exposition of theology and ethics are reserved for 
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Goyau. Pp. 321. 


Fow ter, Dublin. 

The Grange, a Poem. 
C. Stewart. Pp. 46. 
Gitt & Son, Dublin. 

A Manual of Catholic Action. By 
an Irish Priest. Pp. viii. 150. Price, 2s. 


By Patrick 


Herrer & Sons, Cambridge. 
The World We Live In. By A. B. 
Bouquet, D.D. Pp.111. Price, 2s. 6d. n. 


Herper, Freiburg. 

Die Scholastik und ihre Aufgaben 
in unserer Zeit. By Cardinal Ehrle, 
S.J. Pp. x. 100. Price, 3.20 m. 
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Inpian HistoricaL RESEARCH 
InstTiTUTE, Bombay. 

The Conversion Policy of the 
Jesuits in India. By Rev. H. Heras, 
S.J. Pp. 79. 

Laracuz or Nationa Lire, London. 

Two Pamphlets, 2d. each. 


Macnani & Son, Ltp., London. 

Prayer and Holiness. By Dom 
Benedict Weld-Blundell. Edited by 
M. Selby. Pp. 95. Price, 3s. 6d. 
From Faith to Faith. By W. E. 
Orchard, D.D. Pp. 310. Price, 
7s. 6d. 


Mame eT Fits, Tours. 
Récits Evangéliques Illustrés. Pp. 
164. Price, 10.00 fr. 


Maru £ Marietti, Turin. 

Assumptio B. Mariae  Virginis 
Matris Dei. By D. Paulo Renaudin. 
Pp. 184. Price, 12.00 1. Tractatus 
Canonico-Moralis de Sacramentis. Vol. 
III. De Matrimonio. Pp. xxviii. 
1081. Price, 35.00 1. SBreviarium 
Romanum in usum_ Itinerantium 
(1933). One volume with fascicules. 
Pp. 2628. 


Tue MEDIAEVAL ACADEMY OF AMERICA, 
Mass. 

Ordination Anointings in the Wes- 
tern Church Before 1000 a.v. By 
Gerald Allard, S.J. Pp. xii. 123. 
Price, $2.80. 

Joun Murpny Co., Baltimore. 

Chant at the Altar. By John C. 
Selner, S.S. Pp. 44. Price, 60 c. 


NaTIONAL LaBoraTORY OF PSYCHICAL 
Researcu, London. 

An Account of some Further Ex- 
periments with Rudi Schneider. By 
Harry Price. Illustrated. Pp. 199. 
Price, 10s. n. 


Reeves, London. 
In the Infirmary and other Poems. 


Pp. 40. Price, 3s. 


Sanps & Co., London. 

Holy Communion. Compiled by M. 
O'Leary. Pp. 50. Price, 1s. Dust 
of Years. Ulustrated. By F. I. Cowles. 
Pp. 319. Price, 6s. n. The Rosary. 
Illustrated. By Fr. John Leather, O.P. 
Pp. 135. Price, 6s. n. Life and Re- 
ligion. By Fr. James, O.M.Cap. Pp. 
260. Price, 5s. n. 


Sueep & Warp, London. 

The Age of the Gods. By Chris- 
topher Dawson. Pp. xx. 446. Price, 
8s. 6d. n. Christian Marriage. By 
G. H. Joyce, S.J. Pp. xvi. 632. Price, 


21s. n. Essays of a Catholic. By 
Hilaire Belloc. Pp. 319. Price, 3s. 6d. 
Saint Ignatius. By C. Hollis. Pp. 287. 
Price, 5s. n. Unrealists. By H. 
Wickham. Pp. 264. Price, §s. n. 
Judgment on Birth-Control. By R. 
de Guchteneere. Pp. 223. Price, 
3s. 6d. Pascal. By Jacques Chevalier, 
Pp. 336. Price, 6s. n. Saint Teresa 
in her Writings. By Abbé Hoornaert. 
Pp. vii. 410. Price, 6s. n. 


Societe Tuomiste, Kain. 
La Phénomenologie. Pp. 115. Price, 
15.00 fr. 


St. Epwarp’s University, Texas. 

Texas Knights of Columbus His- 
torical Commission: Minutes. Pp. 68. 
Ven. P. Fray Antonio Margil de 
Jesus. By P. F. Forrestal, C.S.C, 
Pp. 34. 

Tatsot & Co., London. 

What did the Church of England 
Say? By Rev. J. G. Moreton Howard. 
Pp. 32. Price, 1s. What do the 
General Councils Say? By Rev. S. 
Herbert Scott. Pp. 36. Price, 1s. Epis- 
tola ad Romanos. By Rev. J. G. 
Moreton Howard. Pp. 16. Price, 6d. 

The Church of England and the 
Holy See: Tractate 11. By Rev. J. G. 
Moreton Howard. Pp. 20. Price, ts. 


Ta.sot Press, Dublin. 
A Son of St. Patrick. By Sister S. 


Pp. 157. Price, 3s. 6d. n. 3 


Tegqu!, Paris. 

Si les Hommes avaient su Regarder 
les Bétes. By Wilned. Pp. 174. Price, 
10.00 fr. Théorie des Belles-Lettres: 
L’Ame et les Choses dans la Parole. 
By R. P. L. Longhaye, S.J. Pp. 577. 
Price, 20.00 fr. Le Régime Spiritwet 
de la Vie Religieuse. Pp. 231. 


U. S. Historica Society. 
Monographs. By Lambert Schott, 

O.S.B., and Theodore Romer, 

O.M.Cap. Pp. xviii. 211. 


“Vita £ Pensiero,” Milan. 

Liriche e Saggi. Vols. I., Il., and 
III. By G. Salvadori. Pp. 318. 
Price, 75.00 1. La Benedizione ... 
Dell’ Universita Cattolica Del S. 
Cuore: Discorsi. Pp. 27. 
WasHBourne & Bocan, Ltp., London. 

The Holy Year. By Dudley Wright. 
Pp. 59- Price, 1s. 6d. 

Wituams & Norcate, Lrp., London. 

The Making of the State. By M. 
Ruthnaswamy, M.A. Pp. 503. Price, 
21s. n. 











